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SATURDAY, JUNE 5, 1897. 





THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








ore SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
LOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, 8.W.—126th EXHIBITION NOW 
OPEN. ‘Admission 13., 10 to 6 

SIEGFRIED iH. HERKOMER, Jun., Secretary (pro tem. ). 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC FREE 10 a.m. TO 6 P.u 


Pe i PERMANENT BOOK EXHIBI- 
TION, 10, Bloomsbury-street, London, W.C., 
Latest uctions of the Chief Houses ‘may be 
nspected, BUT NOT PURCHASED. 


ANTED SHORTLY, PROFESSOR of CHE- 

MISTRY, good Lecturer, to give whole time to Day —_ Evening 
Classes. Up to London B.Sc. Honours level. Salary 25v/.—Appl 
stating degree, on exp nce, with to Principat, Berk: 
beck ms: Chancery-! = E.c. 


Melt UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, CANADA. 


CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY. 

The Governors of McGill University are prepared to receive = aR 

tions for oPelary 2,500 to the newly found PROFESSORSH 
LOGY. ageg A r annum.—Candidates from Great Britain 
uested to Le applications, with any ashe tee! and re- 
ferences they may desire to submit, on or before June 15, addressed 
PuinciPaL, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 17, Victoria- 

street, Westminster. 


ISHOPSGATE FOUNDATION. 


Appointment of LIBRARIAN and ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN of the 
BISHOPSGATE INSTITUTE. e Governors are prepa to receive 
applications for the above a appointments. Candidates will be required 
to satisfy the Governors of their oe ge in the management of 
Public Libraries, Lectures, Concerts, &c. Good business capacity and 
ay of Modern Languages and Literature. Salaries: Librarian, 

Assistant Librarian, 100/. per annum. No Rnithe ar canvassing 
allo wed. T are not ired to be sent in the first ~hngenge od 
List of duties, and other terms of employment, can at the 
Institute.—Apply, by letter only, — ee qualifications, aad other 
details, not later than J 19, 1897, to G. Friren, Esq., 
Clerk to the Governors, Bishopsgate imstieane London, E.c. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — Aa EXAMINA- 
TION will be held in JULY NEXT FILL UP not om 
than FIVE RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT @ QUEEN’S SCHOLA 
SHIPS, and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—Details may be obtained from Tha 
Heap Masrer, Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—Forthcoming 

Examination —DRAUGHTSMAN in the HYDROGRAPHICAL 

hg Fanaa By my Sd Fn gtd (17-25), JULY 7th. a 

in Hydrogray eo The date is the 

latest at which ap; Salen can be received. They must be made on 

forms to be obtained, with re from Tue Secrerarr, Civil 
Service Commission, London, 8. W. 


WITZERLAND.—HOME SCHOOL for limited 
number of GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Lan- 

, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 

ng mate: beautiful situation; and large grounds. Special 
attention to health and exercise.—MLz. Heiss, Waldheim, Berne. 


CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN, Granville House, Meads, Eastbourne —Thorough education. 
Highest references. Home comforts. rge grounds, with Croquet 
and Tennis Lawns.—For Prospectus apply to the Principat. 


HE FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
Talgarth-road, West Kensington, London, W. 
Chairman of the Committee—Mr. W. MATHER. 
Treasurer—Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Secretary—Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
Principal—Madame MICHAELIS. 
Who is assisted by a Staff of competent Trainers and Teachers. 
KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss LAWRENCE. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to the PainciPat. 


BE DFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, for WOMEN, 
York-place, Baker-street, w. 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
an EASTER y pny! BEGAN on MONDAY, May 31. Lectures 
logy form part of the Course of Scientific Instruction in 
Hygiene during this Term. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

ONE PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 48/., 
and ONE CLIFT SCHOLARSHP in ARTS, value Thirty Guineas, each 
tenable for Three Years, will be awarded on the result of the Examina- 
tion to be held at the College on JUNE 24 and 25. 

Names to be sent in to the Princi Lig not later than June 15. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


















































QxFORD.— —THE SEcRETARY, INFORMATION 
OFFICE, 44, High-street, Oxford (opposite Examination Schools), 
answers inquiries on all points concerning eee and Education 
generally. Fee, Five Shillings, to accompany inqui’ 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCY WORK is undertaken 
the MEN’S REGISTRY DEPARTMENT of the Same 

GUILD on the lowest terms to cover necessary expenses stra: 

W. H. FRICKER, MA. (Oxon.). Personal interviews ‘8 to 5 Daily, 

except Thursdays.—Office : 74, Gower-street, W.C. 


Ei *rrscrns “Univer COACHES and VISITING 


TEACHERS. a Women, with Distinctions in Litera- 








History, French, German, Classics, Mathematics, and Science, 
on © reseusmanaded by the. UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN 
‘TEACHERS.—How. Szc., 48, Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 





A rovrsa move SCHOOLMISTRESSES, — Miss 
ae BROUGH can recommend University Graduates, Trained 
tag Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten 

Registry for Teachers, 25, ’Craven-street, 


Ticeowa oe. &e. — 
Charing Cross, wo. 





A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 

duates) cle Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 

the of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for 

= Examinations ~¥ ace or abroad.—. r) 
shou! sent to the er, R. J. Bexvor, M.A., 8, Lan r-pli 

Strand, London, W.c. enieun 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for ‘Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville-street, W. 


REEK PLAY at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

J LONDON.—The IPHIGENIA IN AULIS will be given in the 

Original Greek on THURSDAY, June 10, — FRIDAY, June 1l, at 
8 30 p.m, and on SATURDAY, June 12, at 3 P 

For ‘Tickets and particulars apply to the Secrerary, University 


College, Gower-street, W. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


RADE JOURNAL FOR SALE, established 

some years, capable of great development in "the hands of the 

right person. Price 1,5001. Terms could be arranged.—Journat, Mather 
& Crowther, Limited, Advertising Offices, New Bridge-street, E.C. 

















FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


YYPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—The standard 

makes at half the usual prices. Machines lent on hire, also Bought 

and Exchanged. Sundries and Repairs to = Machines. Terms, cash 

or instalments. MS. copied from 10d. — 000 words.—N. Tartor, 

74, Chancery-lane, London. Established 1884. T OSeeghens 6690. Tele- 
grams, ‘‘Glossator, London.” 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., witheut the personal recom: 
mendation of a friend who as experience of the ae eon or the 
ep y= of the Society. By pouty BERT THRING, Secretary. 
ee ba) -atreet, Lincoln’s a, 
UTHOR, the organ of ‘ie pacer is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s-buildings, E. 











ARTNERSHIP.— Excellent opportunity of 

acquiring well-established PUBLISHING BUSINESS. Gentleman 

wanted with 2,000/. as Partner, sleeping or otherwise.—Write A. L. C., 
care of H. A. Moncrieff, 19, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


re® DISPOSAL, a large and increasing BUSI- 
n important PROVINCIAL TOWN, moots s a ay 
se e CIRCULATING LIBRARY, BOOKSELLING, 

INSURANCE AGENCY, also a very odeotabtished froma and 
Estate Agency, together forming a profitable and unique Business. 
Two or Three Gentlemen having some knowledge of the chief branches 
(Library and House Agency) would find in this first-class Business 
— and profitable occupation. ‘This Business has changed hands 

ut Once during sixty-five years. ‘The present owner is relinquishing 
health.—For further particulars apply to trices 





= account of ill 
Coitins, Solicitors, 172, Friar-street, It ng; 
| Phe & Gopparp, Solicitors, 3, South-square, Gray's Inn, London. 


M®. WHITWORTH WALLIS has a FEW 
DATES OPEN, Season 1897-8, for his LECTURES on ‘The 
—— Pre-Raphaelites: Holman Hunt, Millais, and Rossetti. 
with Reproducti of the Artists’ Principal Pictures by 
epectel permission of the owners of the copyrights. 
All communications to the Lecrure Acrency, Liuirep, 
Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. 


ISS MARY KINGSLEY a LECTURE op 
her TRAVELS in WEST AFR. 
at the ST. MARTIN'S TOWN HALL (Charing nt a aid of the Build- 
ing — of the Working Men’s College, on the Afternoon of JUNE lv 
at 3 30. 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK will preside. 


Reserved Seats, 5s.; Unreserved, 2s. 6d., from Tree’s, St. James's 
Hall ; the Secretary of the College ; or at the Hall. 


\YPE-WRITING, in best style,- 1d. per folio 
of 72 words. References to Authors.—Miss Giappine, 23, Lans- 
downe-gardens, South Lambeth, 8.W 


VY PE-WRITING.—Over 5,000 words 1s. per 1,000. 

Special terms for ae E.querea es. MSS. carefully Revised. 

Testimonials, Reports, &c., ted. Translations —E. Grana™, 
Surrey Chambers, 172, Strand, Wy C. 


QCHOLARLY TYPE-WRITING. — Foreign and 
Classical MSS., and others requiring special care, undertaken by 
a Graduate. English at us 
Beeches-road, West Bromwich. 


eae les, per 1,000 words. Large 
iti matic and confidential work a 
g.—Favcir ‘hae, 88, Iverson-road, West 




















rates.—TyrocraprHic Acrency, Dan, 








Jali ry 


Hampstead, N.W. 
YPE-WRITING UNDERTAKEN PRIVATELY. 


—Translations—French, German, Italian—from 9d. per 100 
Copying of all kinds. Moderate charges. —Miss Fancovurr, 51, T hornbill- 
reat, Barnsbury, N 











VWPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 
Descriptions, Copied. Special ‘attention to work requiring care. 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-writing). Usual terms.—Misses 
B. & I. Farran, Hastings House, Norfolk-street, Strand, London 
(for seven years of 34, Southampton-street, Strand). 


THE EXCEL TYPE-WRITING CO,, 


49, BROAD-STREET HOUSE, OLD BROAD-STREET, 


WANTS YOUR TYPE-WRITING. 








SPECIAL TERMS TO AUTHORS, LITTERATEURS, AND 
PLAYWRIGHTS. 





ECRETARIAL BUREAU.—Confidential Secre- 

tary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Natural Science ‘Tripos), sends out 
Daily a trained staff of English and Foreign Secretaries, expert Steno- 
raphers, and Typists. Epoch staff of {eae and German Reporters. 
Fitirary ‘s: nd C nto and from all jaaaes. 
Specialty—Dutch ‘Translations, French, "aos, and Medi 


tin 
1N DEXIN G.—SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London. Trained 
staff of Indexers. Speciality—Medical Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. 
Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. 








(THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
interests of Authors capably re resented. Proposed A ments 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. 88. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Buroues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 


YO AUTHORS.—The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 
Liuitep, 15, Victoria-street, Westminster, are OPEN to RECEIVE 
MANUSCRIPTS in all B of L fo with 
view to Publishing in Volume Form. Every facility for bringing Works 
before the Trade, the Libraries, and the Reading Public. Illustrated 
Catalogue post free on application. 


HH MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ANDERSON & CO., Siig. Sm 
14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8 

seme Advertisements in all Lagi Magazines, &c., at the lowest 

possible prices. a Lee terms to Institutions, Behools, Publishers, 























Catalogues, 
IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


ae ea Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 

d by G. a . Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and chutes Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post on application. Books bought.— 
Watrer T. ole 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 20, South Frederick- 
street, Edinburgh; and 7, Broad-street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


OW READY, CATALOGUE, No. 20.—Draw- 
ings of the Early ——— School—Engravings after Turner, 
Constable, Reynolds, &c.—choice states of Turner’s Liber Studiorum— 
Illustrated Books—Works by Professor Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence. 
—Ws. Warp, 2, Church-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


ar 53! Logs on pasar terms. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO SQUARE 
(CHOICE and VALUABLE BOOKS, 


Fine Library Sets—Works illustrated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, 
&c.—First Editions of the Great Authors (old and modern)—Early 
English Literature—Illuminated and other MSS.—Portraits—Engravings 
—Autographs. 

CATALOGUE, just published, of Works on English, Scotch, Irish, and 
Welsh Topography, Heraldry, and Family History free on application. 

MAGGS BROS., 
159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 


| oe ee Ba bh. ¥,. By, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books and Manuscripts. 
NEW CATALOGUE (No. 86) of RECENT PURCHASE 
now ready, post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


Oe MEZZOTINT PORTRAITS.—FIRST PART 
of a CATALOGUE of ENGRAVERS, A to H, including Engravings 
by Beckett, Blooteling, Browne, Clint, Corbutt. Cousins, Dawe, Dickin- 
son, Dunkarton, Earlom, Faber, Frye, Green, ges, Haid, and many 
others, after celebrated Painters, with prices, post free of James 
Rie. & Son, 91, Oxford-street, London, 

Old Engravings and Books Bought. 


NOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERA- 
TURE, No. 565 (Double Number), just published, contains a large 
and very varied Selection of Books in both Literature and Science, 

wore many important Sets and Special Collections. 
‘ost free from H. SorHeran & Co., Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C., or 


























37, * Piccadilly, Ww. 
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AMERICAN 
+} OLONIAL 
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Number Two, JUNE, 1897. 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
COLONY OF GEORGIA, UNDER 
GENERAL JAMES OGLETHORPE, 
FEBRUARY 1, 1733. 


Price 25 Cents. $3.00 a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., 

U.S.A. 


ONDON Dis eA 8 Y, 
8ST. JAMES'S-SQUARE, 8. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vire-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, The Ve: 
of Liandaff, ee Spencer, Esq., Sir Henry Barkly, 

rustees—Right Hon. Sir M. Gran’ t Dutt 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, .,M.P., Right Hon, Earl of Rosebery. 
The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient 2nd Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year; Life Mem- 
m Volumes are allowed 


bership, according to to Count: 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten to bald. 
it Six. —, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8yvo. re 21s.; to 
rarian, 


embers, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Lib: 





Bev. the Dean 


2 RAO TB. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. To be published in Ten Parts. Illustrated 
in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES 
L. EASTLAKE, Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover 
designed by Walter Crane. Price to Subscribers, 7/. 10s. 

(Part III, now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5/. 5s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACB, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 





MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Sub- 
scribers in London by the Library Messengers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per Annum, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish are in circulation. 


CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 
1s, 6d, each. 


Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, London, 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 


241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, 
E.C, (Mansion House End), 


THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY. 


74, NEW OXFORD -STREET, LONDON, 
—— 
G. F. WATTS, R.A., SIR E. BURNE- 
JONES, D. G. ROSSETTI. 


An extensive selection of the Works of these 
Masters at prices ranging from Three Shillings and 
Sixpence to Three Guineas, 


W.Cc, 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON. 


This important Series of over Four Hundred 
Permanent Carbon Reproductions of the chicf 
Pictures in this magnificent Collection includes 
representative selections from the Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, Spanish, French, and English Schools, By 
the aid of the most recent improvements in photo- 
graphic science, absolutely faithful and permanent 
copies have been secured, on a scale which 
adequately represents the original paintings, These 
are printed in rich brown pigments on specially 
prepared paper, size 18 by 15 inches, and are sold 
at a uniform price of Twelve Shillings each, 





FAMOUS MASTERS IN FOREIGN 
GALLERIES, 
Including the Masterpieces of the Louvre, Uffizi, 


Pitti, Dresden, Berlin, and other Collections. The 
same size and price as the above. 


FRAMES specially designed and executed in 
oak and walnut, 


Full particulars of Autotype Permanent Fepro- 
ductions from the Old and Modern Masters sent 
post free on application to 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


GALLERIES, 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of near! 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Kooks, and — Volu umes. Orders 
2 ee return. fs See UES of New Books and Re- 
street, Lonton, E.C. as eee es Sere Moorgate- 


_ = 4* D’YE LAC K2 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any Rook ever 
issued since the advent of printing (however rare or plentiful) up to 
the very last work published ; also for any curio or object of interest 
under the canopy of heaven, for she prides herself on being enabled, 
nine times out 3 ten, to supply these wants. She has the largest 

of M Bijouterie in the world, and is alwaysa 
ready, willing, bo liberal buyer for prompt cash. 


us “SUTHERLAND” BINDING, 


A NEW COLOUR PROCESS (PATENTED). 
Beautiful Tooling in any Colour. Colours absolutely permanent. 
Mr. BAGGULEY will be glad to supply culars as to where the 
specimens referred to in the Atheneum of May 22 (p. 679) can be seen 


n Town. 
High-street, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


To ARTISTS and others—FOR SALE, an old 

FLEMISH CABINET, handsomely carved, twisted columns, with 
Corinthian capitals. Price Forty Guineas. —To = seen at Mr, 
SacnpeErs’s, 34, Foley-street, Great Portland-street, 























(HE BALUSTRADE of the BRIDGE which was 
blown up by the French on their retreat after the great battle of 
Leipzig, IS TO BE SULD. The Balustrade is of beautifal workman- 
ship. perfectly preserved, and would be an ornament for a garden or 
park bridge. Genuineness proved by official document. 
Offers solicited by the Canora Arorueke, Leipzig. 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 60, Leadenhall-street, 


Lond ) 
Contains hairless paper, over owhich the age be with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each 5s. per dozen, ruled or plai “7 r 


‘O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

inall ecg willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving 
full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private 
Asylums, &c. ; Schools also a —Address Mr. G. B. Stocxza, 
8, neaster-place, Strand, W.C. 


HELSEA. —LADY, residing with Brother, can 
eceive a BOARDER, Student or Literary Lady or oe 
Two Private Rooms.—27, Margaretta-terrace, Oakley-street, 8.W 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the 
most pleasant positions in (thai arden WELLS. South as 

ood view, three minutes’ walk from the town and common.— rive 
. G., 18, Glaremont-road. Tunbridge Wells. 


Sales bp Auction, 


The Collection pl —— and <= of the late 
MES BECK, M. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by pag at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., EDNESDAY, June 9, and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock prec anes the Extensive COLLECTION of ANTIQUI 
TIES and CURIOSITIES, the Property of the late Rev. JAMES BECK, 
M.A. F.8.A., of Bilderston Rectory, Suffolk. 

May be _— on Saturday, June 5, and Tuesday, June 8. Catalogues 
ay be had. 























The Collection of Etchings and ay we the Property of 
oe _ GEORGE BEWLEY, Esq., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


MEssRs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, June 9, at 1 0’ ‘clock precisely, 
the CCLLECTION ‘of ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS of the late 
GEORGE REWLEY, , of Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A., comprising 
Examples of Albert Diirer, Martin Schongauer, Lucas van Leyden, &c 

—Ktchings by Rembrandt and other Dutch Masters—fine Foreign 
Portraits—Line Engravings by Wille, Woollett, &c. 

May be viewed on Saturday, June 5, and Tuesday, June &. Catalogues 
may be had 


The Collection of . ed of George Cruikshank, the Property 
H. W. BRUTON, Esq. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL As giapeed at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., HURSDAY, June 10, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock yeulesly,. . COLLECTION of the WORKS 0 RGE 
Nx comprising a most extensive Series of “Rooks illus- 
trated by him, and many handsomely bound by celebrated Kinders— 
Proofs before Letters ofall his ee Works, many being in =e 4 
state—Original Drawings, i to 
Autobiography—an almost complete Collection of his Caricatures and 
roakesien, forming a Satirical "Saves the Early Part of the Present 
Century, &c., the Property of H. W N, Esq., of Gloucester. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
*,* Fifty ee of this sige, Ie have been printed on Large an 
Fine Paper, only twenty-five of which are for sale, price Five Sililings 











Drawings by Phiz illustrating Dickens's * Old Curiosity Shop’ 
and ‘ Barnaby Rudge.’ 


M ESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will aps by ao at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. MONDAY, June 14, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the COMPLETE SERIES of ORIGINA ‘LWA TER-COLOUR DRAWIN:8 
to CHARLES TOR: OLD CURIOSITY SHOP’ and ‘ BARNABY 
RUDGE,’ by HABLOT K. BROWNE (PHIZ), together with a fine 
series of Siginal aye. and Sketches by George Cruikshank, ‘T. 
Rowlandson, J. Cc _— and RK. Caldecott, Be, the Property 
of a well-known CoLLecron 


May be viewed two anys prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Books and Manuscripts, 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will me by mg tt E at their Honse, No. 13, Wellington 
street, Strand, W. m TUESDAY, a 15, and | Following Day, at 
1 o'clock ae Rg valuable BOOKS and MANUSC TS, comprising, 
amongst the Manuscripts, illuminated Hore y pa Devotio 
Works and Oriental MSS.; Holograph MSS. of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. The Books comprise rare and valuable First Editions of 
Modern Authors—fine Illustrated French Books—Collection of Engrav- 
ings by Israel Silvestre—a mig Second Folio Shakespeare—Postage 
Stamps—Books in fine Bindings, &c 











Also 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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So The Original Manuscript of Nelson’s | Autobiography. 
ESSRS,. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by mee at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand W.C., TUESDAY, June 15, the interesting and and 
sterable M MANUSCRIPT "MEMOIR of LORD NELSON’S EARLY LIF 
WRITTEN ASNTIRELY IN HIS OWN HANDWRITING; also ¢ 
number of most important Letters connected with his Navai Career ; 
anda volume of Twenty-three LSA addressed to his friend Admiral 
sir Thos. Trowbridge in the Year 180 
May be viewed two days aioe Catalogues may be had. 


| CELLAR of CHOI 


THURSDAY NEXT.—Select Wines, 
Mé. J. C. STEVENS has received instructions 

from Messrs. H. HURTER & SON (who have removed their 
Cellars and — to Victoria-street, 8 W.) to SELL by AUCTION, at 
his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. on THURSDAY NEXT, 
June 10, at half-past 1 o "lock precisely,a FURTHER PORTION of the 
CE WINES, inclu ing Red and White burgundies, 
Moselle and Sauternes, Still and Sparkling Hocks, Champagnes, Clarets, 
Ports, Sherry, Brandy, and Whiskey, &c.—2,000 Cigars, &c. 


Sample Bottles can now be d, and Catalog had. 








Manuscripts of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
batt a a7 AUCTION. at at their House, No. 13, Sar aa 


‘Halidon Hill, of I i Old Mortality,’ 
ROBERT BURNS" 8 EDIN BURGH COMMONPLACE BOOK, “ine7, a 
magnificent relic of the Poet. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


A Portion of the Library of H. SPENCER SMITH, Esq. 
ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C.,on THUR SDAY, June 17, and Following ami at 
1 o'clock precisely, a a of the LIBRARY of H. SPENCER 
SMITH, Bq. compris: iy Gyan scarce Works relating to America—a oe 
Collection of Books on Angling—Works illustrated by Bewick, Cruik- 
ik, lecott, Leech, ay ees and Sgr prs Editions of the 
Writings of Sir "KE. Arnold, A. Aus' Miss Burney, 
8. T. Coleridge, Defoe, Charles Dickens, B. Disraeli. r Fielding. Oliver 
— Sir A. Helps, Dr. Johnson, T. Hood, Leigh Hunt, Charles 
LL. Stevenson, W. M." Thackera B 








‘Tragedy, First Edition—Quarles’s 
Ke Edition—Extra. Illustrated Works—Modern Illus- 
jased eiiications. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may | be had. 


A Portion 7s the Collection o v3 Book- Plates of Colonel 
CTON HAVELOCK. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 











FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellaneous Property. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his they Rooms, 38, King-street, bh my on FRIDAY 
NEXT, June 11, at hal a 12 o'clock prec 400 Lots of SCIEN- 
TIFIC’ INS’ TRUMEN ‘TS, Photographic and ioateical Apparatus, and a 
general assortment of Miscellaneous Property, from various Private 
Sources. 
= Ne view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





PALL MALL.—The Carleton Hall Heirlooms; Pictures.— 
In the High Court of — Chancery Division, Mr, Justice 
Kekewich, 1894, C. No. 


MESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce for 
SALE Pg AUCTION, by direction of Mr. Justice Kekewich, at 
on WEDNESDAY, June 16, and Following 
day, the Valuable COLLECTION of 
'URES formed by the late JOHN COW Esq., of Carleton Hall, 
Penrith Cumberland, including a Chef-d’Eu vre by George Romney, 
Liesise 3 Portraits of Two Beautiful Children, believed to be the Artist’s 
; alsoa ae oe Early English, Dutch, and French Pictures, 

including Works aseri 


— Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, 
SOE 1 o'clock precisely each 


Barry, R. anil ee 
Breughel Pyni Vai 
De outherbourg sir. 3 “Hleynolds Van Worrell 
Gainsborough Ryck Wilson 

uny Siephenoft Zoffany. 
Ostade 


Also a number of Landscapes by Knox, and some Water-Colour 
Drawings. 
May be viewed two days prior to the Auction. Catalogues may be 


.—The George Romney Picture will be on view until the Sale at 





will SELL by AUCTION: at a House, No. 13, 
street, Strand, W.C., FRIDA une 18, and Sealer Day, at 1 
o'clock recisely, a POR ‘TION of the Valuable COLLECTION of KOOK- 
(EX- “LIBRIS) of Colonel ACTON HAVELOCK. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





THE ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY OF PRINTED BOOKS. 
FIRST PORTION. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 25, and Seven Following Days, 
atlo’clock precisely, the FIRST PORTION of the Magnificent LIBRARY 
of excessively Valuable and Rare PRINTED BOOKS, the Property of 
the Right Hon. the EARL of ASHBURNHAM. ‘This Portion comprises 
the Letters A—J only, and includes a Large Number of Books, both 
English and Foreign, of the highest degt pe of rarity and interest, 
amongst — may be mentioned the First Ten Editions of Dame 
J addy Pe a Hawking, Teme &c., from 1486 to 15: 
illiam Caxton—Thirty-eig ht Books printed upon 
tng the iret Latin Aristotle (beautifully decorated), the 
Vellum. inl and 1462 Bibles, and the Durandus of 1459—a splendid Series 
of the Rarest Bibles in various Languages, but chiefly English—Rare 
Editions of Ariosto, Boccaccio, and Dante—the Earliest Editions of 
Chaucer to the End of the Sixteenth Century—the Chronicles of St. 
Albans, Arnold, Caxton, Froissart, and Fabyan—Fine and Rare Special 
ial First Editions of the Writings of Ascham, Lord Bacon, John 


Breviaries— 

Bule, a Broughton, Cocker, Cranmer, Defoe, Gawin, Douglas, Dray- 
ton, Fielding, Fletcher, John Foxe, Fuller, &c.—some excessively Rare 
Books oo the First Printe’ rs in the City of London, St. Albans, Ipswich, 


Cambridge, and other Localites—a Fine Series of Bible Illustra- 
tions, and Books — Engravings —~ Sve Cuataes op ks on 
range Fea armmtnaiiriae: 
Many of the Books have additional en and value attached to them 
from the fact of their being either Presentation Copies from the Authors 
or from having belonged formerly to Celebrated Families, and some are 
in Splendid Bindings done for Royal, Noble, and Famous Personages. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price Half-a- 
Crown each. Copies, illustrated with Nine Facsimiles in Gold and 
Colours of some of the remarkable Bindings, may be had, price 5s. each. 








Ex-Libris. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
Led AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
WEDNESDAY. June 9, re ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a GoL- 
LECTION of EX-LIBRIS, of the J hip- 
ndale, Wreath and Ribbon, and other styles, many with Dates and 
gravers’ Names. 





Catalogues on on receipt of ‘three stamps. 


Liturgical Libraries of the late Rev. ROBT. CHAS. J JENK. INS, 
Hon. Canon of Canterbury Cathedral, and of a well- known 
Collector, recently deceased, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
THURS AY, 3-8 16 iy Following Day, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
y, the LITURGICAL a of the late Canon JENKINS 
— of - fh ae COLL: ntly di , including Heures 
eas tee = ae Ve) on vellum Digby" 's Mores Catholici, 8 vols 
Large per—Mi ad Usum Sarisburiensis—Missale Romanum, 1561— 
iterium aun Ordinis Carthusiensis—Breviarium Monasticum, 
lee ee te 8  aieet orien on s VELL UM: Hore 
B.V.M., with 13 Full-Page Reg ala 
Ordinis 8. Clara; Biblia Sacra Latina; ‘Bpistolas KL my ‘antipho- 
narium ; Liber Choralis ; Hore, Flemish MS.—a Collection of scarce 
Tracts and Pamphlets of the Sixteenth and Seventeeth Centuries— 
Brodrick’s Falconer’s Favourites—Neville’s Isle of Pines—Coleridge’s 
ee vols. calf gilt — Barker’s Greenwich Hospital, Coloured 
8, 


Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 


Choice Books from the Library of a well-known Collector. 
ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


K ae UCTION, Boe: feet nage 47, pepe ts square, W.C., 
MONDAY, June 14, at ten minute: 2 ieee recisel chaise 
BOOKS from the LIBRARY of a well-k nown COLLECTOR. Tneluding 
Cruikshank’s oe 4 vols.—Egan’s 5 
— Ainsworth’s Jack Spi cee First Baltion — Cruikshank’s y 
Library, : vols. with double set of plates—Gri mm’s German Popular 
Stories, 2 vols. First Sohne a sedahe 8 Irish Rebellion — Poetical 
Magazine, 4 vols. pire by Rowlandson—Nimrod’s Life of a Sportsman, 
Coloured Plates by A en’menk Life in London, 2 vols —Keats’s Endy- 
mion, First porang Penal 's British Field Sports—Lafontaine, Contes et 
extra illustrated—Goldsmith’s ‘Traveller, First Edition— 

Waketeld. Coloured Pia tes by Rowlandson— Voltaire, Pucelle, 
Proof Plates—Rarker’s Greenwich en a al, Coloured Plates—Quarles’s 
Emblems and Hieroglyphics, 1639—Swift’s Tale of a Tub, First Edition 




















—Defoe’s Robinson , 3 Vols. 1719—MSS. Se Vellum, with Minia- 
First Editions of Dickens, Thackera’ ver, athe 1 jority 
of which are in choice Riviere,  dechosaert ¥ Bedfo 4 


Catalogues may be had ; w Aoaorened iabdane. 





Nore. 
54, Pall Mall 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 
SALES by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s- 
square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On THURSDAY, June 10, PORCELAIN, the 
Property of C. F. MASSINGBERD-MUNDY, Esq., and Porcelain and 
Decorative Objects from various sources. 

On FRIDAY, June 11, OLD PICTURES of the 
late K. R. MURCHISON, Esq., the Property of a GENTLEMAN, and 
from other sources. 

On FRIDAY, June 11, the COLLECTION of 
PORCELAIN and OBJECTS of ART of R. M. BURRELL, Esq. 


On SATURDAY, June 12, ANCIENT and 
MODERN PICTURES, formerly in the Collection of the late Sir W. W. 
BURRELL, Bart. ; and PICTURES by OULD MASTERS, the Property of 
LORD WATERPARK. 


On MONDAY, June 14, valuable COLLECTION 
of PORCELAIN, the Property of His Highness PRINCE VICTOR 
DULEEP SINGH. 


On TUESDAY, June 15, the COLLECTION of 
A ea MEZZOTINTS of the late Mr. H. TOOTAL BRKOAD- 

On FRIDAY, June 18, ORIENTAL POR- 
CELAIN and OBJECTS of ART, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 

On FRIDAY, June 18, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of the late H. HICKS, Esq., A. CRONMIRE, Esq, 
PEARSON COX, Esq., and others. 

On SATURDAY, June 19, the choice COLLEC- 
TION of MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late JAMES 


LETHART, Esq., of Gateshead-on-Tyne; and the COLLECTION of 
—— and DRAWINGS of the late Sir HENRY 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 980. JUNE, 1897. 2s. 6d. 
RETRIEVERS, and HOW TO BREAK THEM. By Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Smith, C.B. 
“A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE”: the aa a D’ARTAG- 
NAN. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 
DARIEL : a Romance of Surrey. By R. D. monies 
MARLBOROUGH’S UNCONSCIOUS TREASON. By Andrew Lang. 
A DOUBTFUL ACQUISITION. By C. Grant Robertson. 
ELRICK WALKS. By E. V. B 
JOHN CABOT: an Anniversary Story. 
An INDIAN ROMANCE: a Lesson of the Famine. 
A CLOSE-TIME for TROUT in SCOTLAND. By Sir James Forrest, 
Bart., of Coniston. 


HARCOURT and CANNING. 


22np JUNE. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


‘HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No, 244. JUNE, 1897. 

BRITISH MONARCHY and MODERN DEMOCRACY. By W. S. Lilly. 

INDIA UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA. By Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B. 





The FORTHCOMING NAVAL REVIEW. By H. W. Wilson, Author 
of ‘ Ironclads in Action.’ 

NELSON. By Lieut.-Col. Sir George Sydenham Clarke, K.C.M.G. 

The NEW ASTRONOMY: a Personal Retrospect. By William Huggins. 

ROSES of JERICHO: a Day in Provincial France. By Rowland E. 
Prothero. 

The LIMITS of FRENCH ARMAMENT. By Lieut.-Col. Adye. 

The SIGNIFICANCE of the SIAMESE VISIT. By Percy Cross 
Standing. 

Wire tad PLACE in the WORLD of LETTERS. By Mrs. J. R. 

reen. 


The ISLAND of SOCOTRA. By the late J. Theodore Bent. 

DO FOREIGN ANNEXATIONS INJURE BRITISH TRADE? By 
Henry Birchenough, Vice-President of the Macclesfield Chamber of 
Commerce. 

CHANTILLY and the DUC D’'AUMALE. By the Count de Calonne. 

The NEW IRISH POLICY. By the Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 

London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


A NEW WORK BY DR. ROBSON ROOSE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WASTE and REPAIR in MODERN 
LIFE. A Series of Essays on the Mainten- 
ance of Health under Conditions which Prevail 
- = Present Time. By ROBSON ROOSE, 

Wear and Tear of Modern Life—Rest and Repair 
in London Life—The Art of Prolonging Life— 

Health Resorts and their Uses—Infection and Dis- 

infection—Clothing as a Preventive against Cold— 

A Contribution to the Alcohol Question — The 

Physiology of Fasting—The Spread of Diphtheria— 

The Metropolitan Water Supply—The Propagation 

and Prevention of Cholera, 


Just published, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LATER GLEANINGS: Theological 
and Ecclesiastical. A New Series of Gleanings 
of Past Years, By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE. 

Contents.—The Dawn of Creation and Worship 
—Proem to Genesis—Robert Elsmere: the Battle 
of Belief—Ingersoll on Christianity — The Eliza- 
bethan Settlement—Queen Elizabethand the Church 
of England—The Church under Henry—Professor 
Huxley and the Swine Miracle—The Place of 
Heresy and Schism—True and False Conceptions 
of the Atonement—The Lord’s Day—General Intro- 
duction to Sheppard’s Bible—Soliloquium and Post- 
script on the Pope and Anglican Orders, 


Second Edition, just ready, crown 8vo., 6s. 


The STORY of a GREAT AGRI- 
CULTURAL ESTATE: an Account of the 
Origin and Administration of the “ Beds and 
Bucks” and “Thorney” Estates, By the 
DUKE of BEDFORD. 

‘* This book constitutes a priceless addition to the 
materials on the land question.”— Daily Chronicle, 


With Portrait, crown 8vo. 5s. 


ALICE, GRAND DUCHESS of 


HESSE, Princess of Great Britain. Letters 
to Her Majesty the Queen. With a Memoir 
by H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, A New 
and Cheaper Edition, Revised, Containing 
the Last Letter written by Princess Alice. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


HOW to LISTEN to MUSIC: Hints 
and Suggestions to Untaught Lovers of the 
Art. By HENRY EDWARD KREHBIEL, 
Author of ‘ Studies in the Wagnerian Drama,’ 
&c. With a Preface by Sir GEORGE GROVE. 

Contents.—Recognition of Musical Elements— 

The Content and Kinds of Music—The Modern 

Orchestra—At an Orchestral Concert—At a Piano- 

forte Recital—At the Opera—Choirs and Choral 

Music—Musician, Critic, and Public. 


Fcap. 8vo. 28, 


MURRAY’S CYCLIST’S ROAD- 
BOOK, from London through Chichester, 
Portsmouth, Southampton, to the New Forest, 
and back by Romsey, Winchester, Dorking, 
Leatherhead, and Epsom, [Illustrated by a 
Road Atlas at the End of the Book. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


The LIFE and LETTFRS of 
BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford. By EVELYN ABBOTT, 
M.A. LL.D., and the Rev. LEWIS CAMPBELL, 
M.A, LL.D. With Portraits and other Illus- 
trations, 

‘‘A most agreeable impression of his own 
personal character is left upon us by this biography, 
one to make those who read it realize what a 
privilege it was to be intimate with him, and to 
account for the almost religious respect with which 
he was regarded by successive generations of 
Balliol men.”—Standard, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
Fee & A 


—_—_>—— 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. with Portrait of Author, 12s. 


AN OLD SOLDIER'S 
MEMORIES. 


By S. H. JONES-PARRY, J.P. D.L., 
Late Captain Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
Author of My Journey round the World,’ &c. 
NEW EDITION, CONDENSED, REVISED, AND WITH 
MUCH NEW MATERIAL. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 
with Portrait of Lady Hamilton, gilt top, 6s. 


LADY HAMILTON AND 


LORD NELSON. 
AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Based on Letters and other Documents in the Morrison 
Collection. 
By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
Author of ‘ The Real Lord Byron,’ &c. 








NEW SPORTING SKETCHES BY 
FINCH MASON. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo. with 6 Coloured 
Plates and Illustrated Title-Page drawn especially for this 
Work by the Author, extra cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The TAME FOX, and other 


Sketches. By FINCH MASON, Author of ‘ Flowers of 
the Hunt,’ &. 

“Mr. Finch Mason wields with equal facility and effect 
the pen and the pencil; his narratives are full of ‘ go’ and 
spirit.”- Globe. 

** As enjoyable a book of horsey stories as has been written 
for many a day.”—Scotsman. 

“To all with a turn for sport I say emphatically procure 
‘The Tame Fox.’ ”— Whitehall Review. 


NEW WORK BY WALTER WOOD. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. large 
crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, gilt top, price 6s. 


FAMOUS BRITISH WAR 


SHIPS and their COMMANDERS. By WALTER 
WOOD, Author of ‘ Barrack and Battlefield,’ &c. 

“The author has been minutely careful about what be 
tells us, so that the three hundred pages are crammed with 
facts to which any one may refer with confidence. The book 
is a capital and stirring one, and reflection upon it fills us 
with hope in our naval future.” 

ADMIRAL COLOMB in the Saturday Review. 


NEW AND POPULAR 
NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SALTED with FIRE. By George 


MAC DONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘Robert Falconer,’ 
* Sir Gibbie,’ &c. 


A FLAME of FIRE. By Mrs. H. R. 


HAWEIS, Author of ‘ The Art of Beauty,’ ‘ Chaucer for 
Children,’ ‘ The Bride’s Garland,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
_“*A Flame of Fire’ deserves commendation for a certain 
picturesqueness and vigour of writing, for strongly-conceived 
incident, and for the bold incisiveness of its descriptive 
passages.” — Globe. 


BROKEN THREADS. By Compton 


READE, Author of ‘Take Care Whom You ‘Trust,’ 
oy Was Then the Gentleman,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 
vo. . 

“There is bright comedy all through Mr. Compton 
Reade’s story, with just so much serious interest as is 
necessary to keep the book from being frivolous or trifling.” 

Scotsman. 


The SILENCE BROKEN. By G. M. 


ROBINS (Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS), Author of ‘ The 
Ides of March,’‘ Her Point of View,’ &c. 1 vol. small 
crown 8vo. 2s. 

“* An interesting little character-sketch, involving a ghost 
story of real charm and pathos. Mrs. Robins’s style has 
distinction and force, nor does she lay her colours on too 
thickly.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WITHOUT ISSUE. By Henry Cress- 


WELL, Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine,’ ‘ A Wily 
Widow,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

_ ‘‘ A well-constructed plot, involved, but never passing the 
limitations of probability ; a very excellent piece of work in 
every respect.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 

‘The writer well understands the value of an interesting 
opening chapter to a work of fiction, and, having aroused 
the attention of the reader at the outset, Mr. Cresswell holds 
him absorbed to the end.”—Dundee Advertiser. 











London : HURST & BLACKETT, LimrrTzp, 
13, Great Marlborough-street, W. 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


a 


COSMOPOLIS: 
An International and Tri-Lingual Monthly Review. 
Edited by F. ORTMANS. 
Contents for JUNE. Price 2s. 6d. 


AN OUTPOST of PROGRESS. Joseph Conrad. 
The REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA. Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, 


G C.8.I. 
CURRENT FRENCH LITERATURE. Edmund Gosse. 
GIUSEPPE MAZZINI. Felix Moscheles. 

The SALONS. D.S8 MacColl. 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN SPORTS. Theodore Andrea Cook. 
The GLOBE and the ISLAND. Henry Norman. 


VOYAGEUSES—VI. Cyprés toscans. Paul Bourget. 
LA LEGON de la MORT. Jean Aicard. 

EN GRKECE. Jean Moréas. 

LES ETATS de SERVICE du WAGNERISME. A. de Bertha. 
UNE VISITE AUX SALONS ANGLAIS. Gabriel Mourey. 
L’ANARCHISME DANS L’ART. Eugéne Mintz. 

LE JUBILE de la REINE VICTURIA. Francis de Pressensé. 


POLLY. Ludwig Gabillon. 
DAS REGIRUNGS-JUBILAUM DER KONIGIN VICTORIA. Theodore 


Barth. 
HEINRICH VON STEPHAN. P. D. Fischer. 
KAISER WILHELM I. Max Lenz. 
WAS DER CHINESE GLAUBT. M. von Brandt. 
POLITISCHES in DEUTSCHER BELEUCHTUNG. “Ignotus.” 





LOUIS BECKE’S NEW VOLUME. 


PACIFIC TALES. By Louis Becke, 


Author of ‘His Native Wife,’ ‘By Reef and Palm,’ &c. With 
Portrait of the Author. Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





THE PARLIAMENT OF GLADSTONE AND DISRAELIT. 


The INNER LIFE of the HOUSE 


of COMMONS. From the Writings of WILLIAM WHITE. Intro- 
duction by JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 2 vols. cloth, 16s. 

“We have here preserved precious photographs of historic scenes 
and memorable persons. Having spent his days and nights with 
Addison and other classics in the old book-shop, the Doorkeeper 
brought to his new task an excellent literary style, with a pleasant dash 
of the old fashion....His records have the inestimable advantage of 
being edited by Mr. Justin McCarthy, who, with long experience and 
close sympathy with the House of Commons and its history, was the 
very man for the task of dealing with a mass of memoranda extending 
over ten years. I do not know what he may have left out; he 
certainly known what to preserve.” —H. W. Lucy in the Daily News. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO ‘TWELVE BAD MEN.’ 


* 
TWELVE BAD WOMEN. Edited 
by ARTHUR VINCENT. Illustrated. Cloth, 16s. 

“The book has a distinct value, both to the student of history and 
the student of character; and the writers must be congratulated, not 
only upon their selection of types. but also upon their clear, incisive, 
and vigorous style, and the care and research which they have bestowed 
in order to the elucidation of dubious points and the presentation of 
fair and well-balanced narratives. The interest and worth of the hand- 
some volume are greatly enhanced by a series of excellent portraits 
and an admirable index.’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 


“FROM PAUPER TO PREMIER.” 


LIFE of SIR HENRY PARKES, 
GCM.G By CHARLES E. LYNE, formerly Editor of the Sydney 
Morning Herald, &c. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

“Mr. Lyne has done his work with judgment, restraint, and evident 
capacity....The biography gives a trustworthy * lm of an excep- 
tionally able and interesting politician.” —Standard. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘NAME THIS CHILD.’ 


A GREAT LIE. By Wilfrid Hugh 


CHESSON, Author of ‘Name this Child,’ &c. Cloth, 6s. 

“There are some very fine things in the fanciful legend which Mr. 
Wilfrid Hugh Chesson has denominated ‘A Great Lie.’.... Written with 
admirable clearness and precision, now cynical, now tender, ‘A Great 
Lie’ is evidently the production of a more than usually powerful mind.” 

World. 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED, ENLARGED, AND BRUUGHT 
UP TO DATE. 


SOUTH AFRICA. By Geo. M. Theal, 


Author of ‘The Portuguese in South Africa,’ &c. Maps and Illus- 
trations. Cloth, 5s. 


“ A thoroughly workmanlike and readable volume.” 
Daily Telegraph on First Edition. 


EDITED BY DR. SIGERSON. 


BARDS of the GAEL and GALL: a 


Volume of Verse. Collected and Edited by Dr. GEORGE SIGERSON. 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Blind Irish Bard Carolan. Cloth, 


10s. 6d. 
DR. NEWMAN SMYTHE'S NEW VOLUME. 


The PLACE of DEATH in EVOLU- 


TION. By NEWMAN SMYTHE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
(Next week. 


JUST READY. 


FROM the FOUR WINDS. By John 


SINJOHN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
These are the strong, sturdy stories of a man of action, who has been 
- ee corners of the globe, and seen a good deal of life at 
rst hand. 


NEW EDITION, WITH A NEW PREFACE. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME: a Record. 


Ry Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of ‘Aunt Anne,’ &c. With 
Front. by the Hon. J. Collier. Green cloth, gilt top, 6:. 

Mr, 7. FISHER UNWIN’S ILLUSTRATED SPRING 
LIST will be sent post free to any address on application, 


London: 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C, 





DIGBY, LONG & CO’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


————— 


NEW NOVEL BY G. BERESFORD 
FITZGERALD. 


A FLEETING SHOW. By 


the Author of ‘An Odd Career,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. (This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY HATTIL FOLL. 
MAJOR CARLILE. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 6s. [This day, 


NEW NOVEL BY ROBEY F. ELDRIDGE, 
The KESTYNS of CATHER 


CASTLE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
[Second Edition, 


‘‘Very beautiful and interesting. The Kes- 
tyns will doubtless find a large and appreciative 
audience,”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


NEW NOVEL BY JOHN BRIDGE. 
DINNER for THIRTEEN. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [This day. 


JEAN DE LA BRETE’S FAMOUS 
NOVEL. 
(Un 


FATE’S FETTERS 


Vaincu). Translated from the French by Mrs, 
F. HOPER-DIXON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6, 
(Eleventh Edition in the original.) 


“ Distinctly a novel worth reading.” 
Glasgow Herald, 


“The book will be popular.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


NEW NOVEL BY CLEMENT A. 
MENDHAM. 


A TROTH of TEARS. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 6s, With a Frontispiece. 
This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY H. J. CHAYTOR. 
The LIGHT of the EYE. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [This day. 


NEW DETECTIVE STORY BY 
J. H. SWINGLER. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVI- 


DENCE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 
‘¢The author has considerable literary ability, 
and knows how to write for the general reader,” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


FLORENCE MARRYATS LATEST. 
IN the NAME of LIBERTY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Third Edition, 
ALICE M. DIEHL’S LATEST. 
A LAST THROW. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 6s, [Second Edition. 
NEW WORK ON ORNITHOLOGY. 


The BIRDS of OUR COUNTRY. 


By H. E. STEWART, B.A. Illustrated through- 
out, Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, gilt top, 3s, 6d. 
Over 400 pages. 


*,.* Illustrated Prospectus post free. 


AUTHORS may now send their MSS, 
suitable for Volume Publication, to 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., Publishers 
18, Bouverie street, London, E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





THE NEW “DIAMOND JUBILEE” VOLUME. 
FIFTH THOUSAND now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, 
FROM 1880 TO THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


‘It deals with events in the author’s old inimitable way. His hand has lost nothing of its cunning......The touch is 
still as light and as sure as ever......Nothing can surpass the ease of Mr. McCarthy’s narrative style—his way of winding 
into his subject, and taking the reader with him in sustained interest to its close.’ eDaily Ny News. 

“One of the books distinctly called for by time and the hour was a continuation and completion up to date of Mr. 
McCarthy’ 8 popular history...... Like the preceding volumes, the supreme value of the book lies in its readableness......Mr. 
——. ‘8 ee lost little, if anything, of its deftness and grace, as his spirit bas lost nothing of its sweetness and 
genia — man, 

“That he has produced a brilliant and interesting record none will deny.”—Manchester Courier. 

“The new volume has most of the merits which have made the preceding volumes a standard work. The interest 
never flags.” — Westminster Gazette 

“*Mr. McCarthy’s work is full ‘of anecdotes and bits of information, which, to the majority of us, are —_ cage = 

‘Aristian Wor 

‘We anticipate that this volume will be the book of the season...... Everybody who begins to read it will wish to finisk 

it.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE NEW “JUBILEE” STORY.—Immediately, crown 8vo. decorated cover, 1s. 


“GOD SAVE the QUEEN!” a Tale of ’37. By Allen Upward, Author 


of ‘A Crown of Straw,’ &c. 


A FOUNTAIN SEALED. By Sir Walter Besant, Author of ‘All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.’ With a Frontispiece by H. G. Burgess. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“It is one of the most delightful love ae which we have read this year. The grace of the minuet is | in its apres and yet gay and easy 
style. Dainty and sweet in itself, the tale is aleo daintily and sweetly told.. 9 is altogether a beautiful story.”—Daily Mai 

“The idyllic story is put into the mouth of the Quakeress who was almost a Queen. It is told with all the weaith = picturesqueness and 
quaintness which Sir Walter Besant can infuse into a period of history he is fond of utilizing for his novels.’’—Scotsman. 


NULMA: an Anglo-Australian Romance. By Mrs. Campbell Praed, 
Author of ‘ Mrs. Tregaskiss,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


‘We can recommend ‘ Nilma’ as a thoroughly enjoyable story. Mrs. Praed, possibly as the result of her collaboration with Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, has learned to give a very pretty flavouring of actuality to her stories oY ie reducing a semi- een background srs her romance.’ 














Pall Mali Gazette. 
“*Nilma’ is simply delightful....Ntlma, totally different from Mrs in wong t is as living and as 
interestin, ia ape she....The incidental peo le are admirable, and the book bone in good = most, too, when ihe eiisn eroine is talking— 


sp! at 

After all, the charm in her Sooke is that they are bits of real life. You can always picture the characters, and they always behave like human 

> mt md charming | — beings for the most part....There is plenty of room for any number of pretty, wholesome, picturesque stories like 
ma,’”—. ‘ary Wori 


CARLTON PRIORS. By John Stafford, Author of ‘ Doris and I.’ 
8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


“ Mr. Stafford has come on very much since his early effort ‘ Doris and I,’ and ‘Cariton Priors’ should do much for his ‘een ”— Bookman. 
“It contains a very pleasing and interesting story, and one that promises better things from the same pen.”—Atheneum 
= of whole thing is distinctly pleasing in tone, and the author writes excellent English.”—Black and White 
8 of the story are old and familiar, but they are woven with unusual taste and skill, and with a literary touch marked by great 
ettanes and refinement.’’—Scotsman. 


HIS DEAD PAST. By C. J. Wills, Author of ‘An Easy-going Fellow,’ 


&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


RECENT SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SEBASTIANI’S SECRET. By 8. E. Waller. With 9 Full-Page Illus- 


trations by the Author. 


LOVICE. By Mrs. Hungerford, Author of ‘Molly Bawn,’ &c. 
BEYOND the PALE: an Irish Romance. By B. M. Croker, Author of 


‘A Family Likeness,’ &c. SECOND EDITION. 
WITH the RED EAGLE: a Romance of the Tyrol]. By William Westall. 


THIRD EDITION. 
RIE’S DIARY. By Anne Coates. Crown 8vo. silk cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
With 234 Illustrations. 


The INNOCENTS ABROAD. By Mark Twain. 


(Uniform with the other Volumes of the new CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION.) Crown 8vo. blue cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ZAMBRA the DETECTIVE. By Headon Hill. A New Edition. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The LAST ENTRY. By W. Clark Russell. With a Frontispiece by 
Max Cowper. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d 


“The Last Entry’ is a rattling good salt-water yore, told in the author’s usual peasy, Se style.”’"—Daily Mail. 

“In this new novel Mr. Russell has cleverly thrown ier events into the year 1837, and there are one or two ingenious passages which add to 
the Diamond Jubilee interest which that date suggests....‘ The Last Entry’ is as certain of general P popularity as any of Mr. Russell’s former tales 
of the marvels of the sea.”—Glasgow Herald. 


The MYSTERY of JAMAICA TERRACE. By Dick Donovan. Post 8vo. 


picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d 


The CHRONICLES of MICHAEL DANEVITCH, of the Russian Secret 


Service. By DICK DONOVAN, Author of ‘ A Detective’s Triumphs.’ Gown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d 
“Dick Donovan has produced a much better detective story than any that we have previously had from his pen....Some excellent puzzles 
and mysteries....As a sequel to the Danevitch tale he gives us a longer story, ‘ The Clue of the Dead Hand,’ which is exceptionally stron pai! 


OLD CORCORAN’S MONEY. By Richard Dowling, Author of ‘ The 


Mystery of Killard.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A NINETEENTH-CENTURY MIRACLE. By “ZZ” (Louis Zangwill). 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HIS EXCELLENCY (Eugene Rougon). By Emile en —_— by E. A. 
. 38. 6d, 
‘While its human interest is absorbing from first to last, “it has also much of the i Pp ofanh I 


VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo. cloth extra 
NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


DULCIE EVERTON. By KH. Lynn Linton. MADAME SANS-GENE. By KE. LEPELLETIER. 
The RIDDLE RING. By Justin McCartury. BEATRICE and BENEDICK. By HawLry SMART. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


peer for a novelist.”—Wo 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


_— 


“Dr. Conan Doyle’s fascinating story.” 
DaILy NEWS. 


With 12 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6, 


UNCLE BERNAC: 


A Memory of the Empire. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of ‘The White Company,’ ‘ Rodney Stone,’ &c. 


PRESS OPINIONS, 


SPEAKER.—‘“‘It is not a small thing that we 
should bave found amongst ourselves a writer who 
can thus interpret history for us, and revive the 
faded memories of the past in the spirit, and with 
something of the genius of Scott himself.” 


SPECTATOR.—‘“ A very readable book, written 
in that vivid, virile style which is to us one of his 
chief attractions.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘It would be diffi- 
cult to say which among all the books that have 
been recently composed about Napoleon Bonaparte 
Dr. Doyle has not read and made use of. But he 
carefully keeps the scaffolding out of the complete 
building; he will not distract your attention by 
superfluous detail. In ‘Uncle Bernac’ Napoleon, 
or let us say one side of Napoleon, lives veritably 
before our eyes.” 

OBSERVER.—“ Dr. Conan Doyle has won yet 
another success...... From the opening pages 
clear and energetic telling of the story never 
falters and our attention never flags.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE,—‘‘‘ Uncle Bernac’ is 
for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon, Viewed as a 
picture of the little man in the grey coat, it must 
take rank before anything he has written. The 
fascination of it is extraordinary. It reaches every- 
where a high literary level.” 





BY LORD ARMSTRONG, C.B. F.R.S. LL.D. 
With Autotype Plates, imperial 4to. 1/. 10s. net. 


ELECTRIC MOVEMENTS in AIR 


and WATER. With Theoretical Inferences. By LORD 
ARMSTRONG, C.B. F.R.S. LL D., &c. 


With Portraits and a Preface yA EDWARD B. MALBET, 
G.C.B. G.C.M.G .» demy 8vo. 16s. 


GABRIELE VON BULOW, Daughter 


of Wilhelm von Humboldt. A Memoir compiled from 
the Family Papers of Wilhelm von Humboldt and his 
Children, 1791-1887. Translated by CLARA NORD- 
LINGER 


With Portraits, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ISABELLA the CATHOLIC, QUEEN 


of SPAIN: her Life, Reign, and Times, 1451-1504. By 
M. LE BARON DE NERVO. Translated from the 
Original French by Lieut.-Colonel TEMPLE-WEST 
(Retired). 


POT-POURRI from a SURREY 


GARDEN. By Mrs. C. W. EARLE. With an Appendix 
by LADY CONSTANCE LYTTON. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.’ 


On June 26, 15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20s. net. 


Volume LI. (SCOFFIN—SHEARES) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIO- 
GRAPHY. Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Volume 1. was published on January 1, 1885, and a further 
Volume will be issued Quarterly until the completion of the 
Work. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER & COS 
PUPULAR 2s. 6d. SERIES, 
Crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The DISAPPEARANCE of GEORGE 


DRIFFELL. By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By 
Proxy,’ &c. 


London : 
SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
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A SELECTION FROM 
BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Uniformly bound, each in One Volume, 
crown 8vo. cloth, Gs. 


—_—_>—— 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO THE SERIES. 


DEAR FAUSTINA. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 





By ROSA N. CAREY. 


The Mistress of Brae Farm. 

Sir Godfrey’s Grand-daughters. 

Basil Lyndhurst. | Lover or Friend? 
Mary St. John. | Wooed and Married. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Heriot’s Choice. 

Not Like other Girls. 

Only the Governess. 
Queenie’s Whim. 

Robert Ord’s Atonement. 


Uncle Max. | Wee Wifie. 
For Lilias. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
My Lady Nobody. | God’s Fool. 


The Sin of Joost Avelingh. 
An Old Maid’s Love. 
The Greater Glory. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 


Diana Tempest. 
Sir Charles Danvers. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 


— the Heather and the Northern 
ea. 

The Haven under the Hill. 

In Exchange for a Soul. 

Tales of the North Riding. 

Cleveden. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Scylla or Charybdis ? 
A Beginner. Mrs. Bligh. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart! 
Nancy. | Joan. 
Not Wisely, but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. Belinda. 
‘* Doctor Cupid.” Alas! 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
From Moor Isles. 





Aldyth. | The “‘ First Violin.” 
Borderland. 
Kith and Kin. | Probation. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. | 


By L. DOUGALL. 
The Madonna of a Day. 


Seaforth. 





Each in One Volume, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. at all 
Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls in Town or 
Country. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 


IN ONE VOLUME, 
Small 4to. extra cloth, gilt top, 
PRICE HALF-A-GUINEA. 





WOMEN NOVELISTS 


OF 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S 
REIGN. 





A BOOK OF APPRECIATIONS. . 





THE SISTERS BRONTE. 
By MRS, OLIPHANT. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
By MRS, LYNN LINTON. 


MRS. GASKELL. 
By EDNA LYALL. 


LADY GEORGIANA FULLER- 


TON. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 


FIRES.’ 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARY 


POWELL.’ | 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


MRS. CATHERINE CROWE. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


MRS. ARCHER CLIVE. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


MRS. CRAIK (MISS MULOCK). 
By MRS. PARR, 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
By MRS. MACQUOID. 


JULIA KAVANAGH. 
By MRS. MACQUOID. 


MRS. NORTON. 
By MRS, ALEXANDER. 


“A. L. O. E.” (MISS TUCKER). 
By MRS. MARSHALL. 


MRS. EWING. 
By MRS. MARSHALL. 





HURST & BLACKETT, Limirep, 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


_— 


Royal 8vo. 42s, net. 


THE KLERKSDORP GOLD 
FIELDS. 


Being a Description of the Geologic and of the Economic 
Conditions obtaining in the Klerksdorp District, 
South African Republic. 


By G. A. DENNY (M.E. and Geologist). 


Fully illustrated with Plans, Sections, a Complete Map of 
the Klerksdorp District, and a Geological Map of the same 
area. Containing History, Topography, Geology, Reefs and 
Companies, Systems of Reduction and Mining, Sampling 
Ore, Sorting, Variations, Working, Coal and Water Supply, 
Diamond Drilling. 





THE ROMANES LECTURE, 1897. 


MACHIAVELLI. The Romanes 
Lecture delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, June 2, 
1897. By the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.P., 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon, LL.D. Camb. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
. SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
BY ‘THE AUTHOR OF ‘MORRICE BUCKLER.’ 


The PHILANDERERS. By A. E. W. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The charm of the story 
lies in the elear, sharp outlines and delicate shading with 
which the chief characters are limned and the grace and 
ease of the style and of the dialogues.,....All Mr. Mason’s 
* Philanderers’ are convincing—‘ neither childen nor gods,’ 
but men and women in a world of afternoon teas—and 
thoroughly entertaining.” 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A ROSE of YESTERDAY. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.’ 


MY RUN HOME. By Rolf Boldre- 


WOOD... Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The SECRET of SAINT FLOREL. 
By JOHN BERWICK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ A thoroughly healthy and well-told story, 
with plenty of stirring incident and variety of scene and 
situation, and it is not wanting in study of character and 
knowledge of life, savage, semi-savage, and civilized.” 


The FALL of a STAR. A Novel. 
.By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘\~DAILY MAIL.—“ A brightly written story, in which high 
life, mystery, tragedy, and science are cunningly blended.” 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUME. 


€rown 8vo. cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d. ‘‘ Peacock” 
Edition, gilt sides, back, and edges, 5s. 


SNARLEYYOW. By Captain 


MARRYAT. Illustrated by H.R. MILLAR. With an 
Introduction by DAVID HANNAY. 





With Illustrations, 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


A RIDE through WESTERN ASIA. 

By CLIVE BIGHAM. Part I. ASIA MINOR. Part II. 

PERSIA, North to South, Part III. TURKISH ARABIA. 

Part IV. PERSIA, West to East, Part V. CHNTRAL 
A. 


DAILY MAIL,—“ By reason of his mental alertness and 
his keen perception of little things, he has contrived to make 
this record of a bold journey through difficult and perturbed 
countries unusually vigorous and entertaining.” 


12mo. 3s. 6d. 


The PORT of MISSING SHIPS, and 


other Stories of the Sea. By JOHN R. SPEARS. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. 
NEW VOLUME. 

Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. (Cantab.). The Text is 

that of the Revised Version. It is used by special permis- 

sion of the University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge. 


EZEKIEL 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The STUDY of FRENCH according 
to the NEWEST and BEST SYSTEMS. By ALFRED F. 
EUGENE, Professeur Officiel de l Enseignement Secon 
daire (Université de France), and H. E. DURIAUX. 











Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





13, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimiItTED, London. 
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LITERATURE 


— 


A History of our own Times from 1880 to the 
Diamond Jubilee. By Justin McCarthy, 
M.P. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr. McCarruy doubtless had reasons satis- 

factory to himself for writing this supple- 

ment to the readable and highly successful 
work which he issued some years ago. But 
there was less call for the present volume, 
except as a piece of book-making, than for 
its predecessors, and it was inevitable that 
it should be, even as a piece of book- 
making, inferior to them. Mr. McCarthy 
honestly tries to be impartial, and sometimes 
goes out of his way to speak kindly of 
political opponents. It was not possible for 
him, however, to view as an outsider move- 
ments in which he has taken part. Nor was 
it possible for him to know enough about 
the inner workings of proceedings that he 
merely watched or glanced at from the 
surface, or of the motives and hindrances of 
those principally engaged in them, for his 
report to be of much value. ‘A history of 
our own times,” if it is to be accurate and 
lucid, can only be written hereafter, when 

a sufficient store of ‘‘ mémoires pour servir ” 

is available for use by a student and 

critic who has not himself been a partisan 
in the events he discusses and describes. 

Mr. McCarthy is so “up-to-date” — 

“to use a vile slang phrase of the present 

day,” which he is himself fond of using, 

along with some others—that, not content 
with passing judgment on such unfinished 
incidents as the Greek war, he assumes pre- 
science of occurrences between the moment 
of going to press and the ‘ Diamond 

Jubilee,” which is still more than a fort- 

night off. This may be smart journalism, 

but it is outside the historian’s range. 

Mr. McCarthy writes most fully and 
most instructively about Irish affairs, or 
rather about English dealings with them. 
Here his intimate acquaintance with the 
subject is serviceable. If he reveals no 
secrets and is discreetly reticent at times, he 
traces clearly the developments and ramifi- 
cations of the Home Rule question since 
1880, when Mr. Parnell came to the front. 
In particular he tells nearly everything that 
there is need to tell about the public career 





of the great Nationalist leader, who, he is 
anxious to explain, was not an Irishman :— 


‘On his father’s side he came of an old 
English family who had moved at a compara- 
tively recent period from Congleton, in Cheshire, 
and had set up their home in the county 
Wicklow. One of the family was Thomas 
Parnell, the poet, whose name figures so often 
in the letters and in the verse of Swift, and 
whom Pope describes as ‘ with softest manners, 
gentlest arts adorned, blest in each science, 
blest in every strain.’ The praises of Parnell 
the poet by most of his great contemporaries 
would fall rather flat on the ears of the present 
generation, by whom, indeed, his name would 
be almost altogether forgotten had not the 
political career of Charles Stewart Parnell 
revived a faint, reflected interest in the author 
of ‘The Hermit.’ Sir John Parnell, Mr. Par- 
nell’s great-grandfather, was for many years 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Irish Par- 
liament, and resigned his office because he 
would not and could not vote for the Act of 
Union. Sir Henry Parnell, Mr. Parnell’s 
grand-uncle, held high office in the English 
Ministry, and was raised to the peerage as 
Lord Congleton in 1841. His end was a 
tragedy : his brain was overwrought ; he lost 
his reason, and died by his own hand. Mr. 
Parnell’s mother was an American, a daughter 
of Admiral Charles Stewart, a famous American 
naval officer, who fought against the English 
in the war of 1814, and who was affectionately 
termed by his sailors and his friends, ‘ Old 
Tronsides.’ So far as we know there was not 
a drop of Irish blood in Charles Parnell's veins, 
although his whole public career absorbed itself 
into the Irish question. During all his earliest 
years he had had no interest whatever in 
politics of any kind. He was sent to various 
private schools in England, and afterwards went 
to Magdalene College, Cambridge. Here it 
was, so far as we can learn, his curious fate to 
make no impression whatever on his teachers or 
his comrades. He did not distinguish himself 
in any way, and although he had at all times 
a great love for science, especially for applied 
science, he did not make his mark in any 
branch of study. While he was at Cambridge 
the Fenian movement broke out in Ireland. 
His mother was then in his ancestral house at 
Avondale, in the county of Wicklow. She was 
supposed to have some sympathy with the 
movement, and to have sheltered Fenians in 
the house. Avondale was searched by the 
police, and even Mrs. Parnell’s bedroom was 
not allowed to be sacred from the investigation. 
When young Parnell heard of this indignity 
offered to his mother, he became suddenly filled 
with a passion of hatred for English government 
in Ireland. That was the first time that he 
ever thought anything about an Irish national 
movement, and from that moment forth he 
became the inveterate enemy of English rule in 
Treland.” 


The apology for Mr. Parnell’s policy of 
obstruction is well put :— 

‘*He was not a lover of England; he was 
not in feeling much of a democrat. But 
he was thoroughly convinced that if the 
attention of the English people, and more 
especially of the English democracy, could be 
really aroused to the Irish national claim, the 
conscience of the majority of Englishmen would 
be compelled to recognise its justice, and the 
cause of Home Rule would be gained. Now 
that and nothing else was the meaning of Mr. 
Parnell’s policy of obstruction—the policy which 
he carried on, for example, after Mr. Glad- 
stone had come into office in 1880, and when 
Parnell was made leader of the Irish party. 
Many people set him down merely as a man 
who, out of some sort of sinister purpose or 
malignity, wished to interfere with and harass, 
obstruct, and irritate every English Government 
and the whole House of Commons. Mr. 





Parnell had no feeling of the kind. His wasa 
deliberate purpose, and it was even by.the 
process of exasperation that he tried to fix the 
attention of the House and the country on the: 
fact that there was-an Irish national demand, 
which it would be necessary to listen to and to 
take into consideration. Parnell’s creed was 
that the House of Commons was the one great 
public platform of the country. From that 
platform he was determined to appeal to and 
arouse the English people. Therefore he said 
in substance to the House of Commons: ‘If 
you will not listen to our Irish national claim, 
then we will not allow you to discuss any other 
question whatever of which we can prevent the 
discussion.’ He acted on the inspiration of the 
woman in the Eastern story—of which woman 
he had probably never heard—who, having 
tried in vain to get a petition delivered to the 
Sultan, took her place with her little children 
in the public street, and waited until the 
Sultan rode that way, and then flung herself and 
her babes in front of his horse’s hoofs, and 
declared that she would not move from that 
spot until he had listened to her appeal or had 
trampled her and hers to death. That was the 
rea] meaning of the later policy of obstruction. 
It had its effect.” 


Mr. McCarthy’s surmises as to the pro- 
cess of Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to Home 
Rule are open to dispute; but few readers, 
to whatever party they belong, will object 
to his account of its results. There is less 
bias in it than might be expected. He is 
tolerant of the defection of Mr. John 
Bright and others. He finds excuses even 
for Mr. W. E. Forster :— 


‘* He was sometimes actually accused, and in 
good faith, by his accusers of taking a delight in 
the sufferings of the Irish evicted tenant. Of 
course this was outrageously and grotesquely 
unjust and absurd, and it is only mentioned 
here as a sign of the times and an illustration of 
the distorting passion of hatred which had grown 
up amongst many men in Ireland towards some 
of the Liberal statesmen. Those who knew Mr. 
Forster, knew well that he was a humane, single- 
minded, and Christian man. But the truth is 
that he was not what most people believed him 
to be—a strong man. His whole appearance, 
his huge frame, his massive head, his energetic 
movements, all seemed to proclaim the strong 
man. But he was not strong in the best mean- 
ing of the word; certainly he was not strong 
enough for the difficulties by which he found 
himself surrounded. He had enough of personal 
courage. Where it came to be a question of 
meeting danger he never took heed of the risk. 
But, to put it in familiar language, he lost his 
head when he found himself confronted with the 
terrible troubles of the Chief Secretary’s office 
in Ireland. He became completely and, if I may 
use the expression, sentimentally disappointed 
with the Irish people. He believed that they 
had failed to appreciate him, that they had not 
given him enough of their confidence, that they 
had shown themselves distrustful of him and 
impatient with him, and so he allowed his heart 
to turn against them. They were to him the 
ungrateful people, who would make no allowance 
for the difficulties with which he was beset, and 
who turned against him because he could not 
give them all they asked for at once. Mr. 
Forster apparently idealised the Irish people, 
and regarded it as one ungrateful man.” 

Mr. McCarthy is at his best perhaps 
in the obituary notices, which fill several 
chapters, and are sprinkled about in others. 
In some he is over-fanciful, as when he 
likens Disraeli to Faust; but his estimate 
of Disraeli is enriched by a very cha- 
racteristic anecdote :— 

‘* He cannot be regarded as a great statesman, 
as statesmanship ought to be considered. He 
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was rather what Carlyle might have called a 
‘Swiss of Heaven,’ and fought for many a 
cause with which neither his brain nor his heart 
had any particular sympathy. He had a bound- 
less ambition, and he followed his own star. 
Men of thorough sincerity, and who had nothing 
but public purpose to inspire them—men like 
Gladstone and Cobden and Bright—felt shocked 
now and then by what seemed to them his lack 
of earnestness. Not many years before Lord 
Beaconsfield’s death, Bright had spoken of 
Disraeli’s ‘sated ambition.’ Bright and Disraeli 
talked one night privately in the House of 
Commons, and Disraeli suddenly said, ‘You 
know what you and I come here for. We come 
here for fame.’ Bright could not succeed in 
persuading him that he, Bright, at least did not 
go to the House of Commons for fame. Disraeli 
smiled blandly, and almost pityingly, and de- 
clined discussion.” 

Many of the notable men and women who 
have died within the past seventeen years 
were Mr. McCarthy’s personal friends, and, 
though he says little that is new about 
them, there is refreshing geniality in his 
mention of George Eliot, Carlyle, Browning, 
Tennyson, R. L. Stevenson, Du Maurier, 
Ford Madox Brown, Dean Stanley, Car- 
dinal Manning, Henry Fawcett, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Charles Bradlaugh, 
and others. In some cases there is a lack 
of proportion. While Darwin is disposed 
of in a page and a half and Sir John Millais 
in two sentences, five pages are devoted to 
Sir Isaac Pitman and four to Blondin; and 
while there are nine sentences about one 
foreign dancer, Taglioni, eleven are found 
sufficient for three English men of letters— 
William Morris, Coventry Patmore, and 
“Tom” Hughes. 

There is a like disproportion in Mr. 
McCarthy’s references to public affairs. 
He has been content to write about matters 
in which he is interested, or of which he 
claims to know something, or which he 
remembered at the time of writing; others 
he slurs over or ignores. Filling nearly a 
fourth or a fifth of his volume with Irish 
questions, he barely mentions Scotland— 
indeed, the word only appears once in the 
index, where the entry is ‘‘ Scotland Yard, 
dynamite explosion in.” Minute and 
diffuse on some subjects of minor import- 
ance, he is silent concerning much about 
which instruction would be useful. Of the 
proceedings in Parliament throughoutseveral 
sessions he says practically nothing, but as 
compensation some items of information are 
impressed upon the memory by repetition. 
Thus Speaker Peel’s retirement in 1895 

rovokes the same reflections as Speaker 

rand’s retirement in 1884, and the reader is 
asked thrice in almost the same words—twice 
in one paragraph—to condole with the occu- 
pant of the chair because he has to sit in it 
‘*on an ordinary day, when the House is not in 
committee, from three o’clock until half-past 
twelve, midnight, or thereabouts, with one 
single interval of about twenty minutes for food 
of some kind.” 

‘Tt would be hard,” says Mr. McCarthy, 
‘to expect that the ordinary British house- 
holder should take the trouble to make him- 
self acquainted with our policy in foreign 
countries.” That, if the assumption is 


correct, would seem to be a reason for 
the historian taking some trouble to in- 
form him. Mr. McCarthy does not do 
so here. When he says anything at all 
about foreign and colonial affairs his re- 





marks are apt to be unintelligible or mis- 
leading to the reader who is not already 
cognizant of the facts. In one short chapter, 
for instance, sympathy is bespoken for Arabi 
Pasha, but no attempt is made to explain or 
criticize British policy in Egypt. In another 
we are told that ‘‘Gordon was still shut up 
in Khartoum,” but there is no account of 
the circumstances that took him there, and 
next to none of the sequel. The references 
to last year’s operations are yet more dis- 
jointed. ‘*We have already spoken,” 
writes Mr. McCarthy, ‘“‘of the advance 
that was made along the Nile southward 
to Dongola, and the skill and the success of 
the expedition.” But where? The passage 
is not in this volume. 

Mr. McCarthy’s concluding chapters will 
scarcely rank as ‘‘ history” a year or two 
hence. One, given up to the recent expe- 
dition to Benin, which he localizes ‘in 
northern or almost in Equatorial Africa,” 
was evidently compiled in great haste from 
one or two newspaper articles written before 
the facts were known. Another chronicles 
the proceedings of the South Africa Com- 
mittee which is now sitting, and passes 
judgment in favour of Mr. Rhodes, in terms 
which might lead the reader to suppose that 
the business had been already finished were 
it not for this closing sentence—due, it would 
seem, to an afterthought: ‘‘The question, 
however, is still, and is likely to be for a 
long time, a matter of public inquiry, and 
this writer at least can only patiently await 
the result.” 

The shortcomings of this volume may be 
in part attributed to the severe illness from 
which Mr. McCarthy is fortunately recover- 
ing, and which has aroused for him wide- 
spread and hearty sympathy. But itis a pity 
that he did not delay its issue till he was able 
to make it worthier of his well-earned repu- 
tation, especially as it purports to ‘‘ review 
all that has happened in the affairs of the 
Empire” up to a date which has not yet 
been reached. 








The Eclogues of Virgil. Translated into 
English Hexameter Verse by the Right 
Hon. Sir George Osborne Morgan, Bart., 
Q.C., M.P. (Frowde.) 

The Pharsalia of Lucan. Translated into 
Blank Verse by Edward Ridley, Q.C. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


To those who have known Sir George 
Osborne Morgan only as a politician his 
volume will come as something of a 
surprise; but a former Craven Scholar 
and Newdigate Prizeman must possess 
qualifications which justify him in lighten- 
ing the arid toils of Parliamentary life 
by the “ elegant exercise” of classical 
translation. Sir George tells his reader 
that his original purpose was to translate 
the whole of Virgil; but, less fortunate than 
the great leader to whom he dedicates his 
volume, he has been unable, as yet at least, 
to complete his task, and has confined him- 
self to that part of the Roman poet’s work 
which has been least frequently handled by 
translators. His preface makes a claim 
which requires a brief notice, namely that, 
in translating Virgil into his own metre, he 
is undertaking a task which has never been 


tures on so novel and bold an experiment 
can expect but scant mercy from the critics,” 
Sir George, however, is not so revolution 

as he supposes, having been anticipated by 
a trifle of three centuries, and by no less 
notable a person than one of the first trans- 
lators of Virgil into English verse, Richard 
Stanyhurst, whose version of the first four 
books of the Aneid in hexameters was 
published in 1582. No doubt it will be a 





disappointment to Sir G. Osborne Morgan 
to find that, instead of being a radical 
reformer, he is in fact a pronounced re- 
actionary ; but so far as the critics are con- 
cerned, his alarm is unnecessary. A critic 
would be glad to welcome a good transla- 
tion into English hexameters ; and the very 
rarity of the experiment is the more likely 
to attract his attention and interest. 

Sir George’s version, it may be said at 
once, attains a fair measure of success; at 
the same time it illustrates once again the 
difficulty of writing musical hexameters in 
English. That this can be done, at any rate 
in short passages, has been shown by 
Kingsley; that it must be done, if the 
version is to represent the rhythms of Virgil, 
will be obvious to all who can read Latin. 
It does not quite follow that, because Virgil 
wrote in Latin hexameters, therefore English 
hexameters will faithfully reproduce his 
style. The Virgilian hexameter is essen- 
tially musical; the English hexameter is 
almost inevitably harsh. Even when it is 
well written, its character is nearer to the 
hexameter of Homer or of Lucretius than to 
that of Virgil; and it would need a really 
great artist in verse to make the English 
hexameter faithfully represent the musical 
charm of Virgil’s measures. 

An example or two will show how far 
Sir G. Osborne Morgan has achieved success : 


Vagabonds we! Some fly to the thirsty regions of 
Afric, 

Some to Scythia, and some to the rushing Cretan 
Oaxes, 

Some to the Britons, from us by the whole of the 
Universe severed, 

And shall I ever again in the far-off years of the 
future 

Gaze on the turf-crowned roof of yonder poor little 
cabin ? 

Gaze on the straggling corn, the remairs of what 
once was my kingdom? 

Fallow-lands trim, such as these, shall a godless 
soldier inherit ? 

Barbarous hands reap these crops? Ah! where 
has disunion hurled you? 

Citizens, children of woe! see for whom we have 
planted our acres ! 


It may be objected that “universe” is not 

a correct translation of orbc, and that neither 

‘‘ Britons, from,” nor ‘‘ woe! see for,” nor 

“hands reap these” is a good dactyl; but 

the whole passage is readable and not in- 

effective. The following, from the tenth 

Eclogue, is better :— 

Naiads! what were the glades or what were the 
forests that held you, 

When, of unworthy love, the gentle swain lay 

a-dying? 

Surely not Helicon’s heights, nor yet the ridges of 

Pindus, 

Hindered your onward flight, nor Aonia’s fount 
Aganippe. 

Him, too, the laurel wept, and the lowly tamarisk 
also ; 

Him, as he lay forlorn in the jaws of the desolate 

mountain, 

Pine-crowned Menalus wept, and the rocks of 

the icy Lyczeus, 





attempted before; to which is added the 





avowal that ‘‘of course a writer who ven- 


Round him his sheep stand still; they turn not 
away from their shepherd, 
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There is no abstract reason why the 
hexameter should not be an effective Eng- 
lish measure. No doubt we scan by accent 
and the ancients by quantity ; but the same 
might be said of iambic verse, and yet our 
blank verse is as fine an instrument of 
poetry as the Greek iambic trimeter. Some 
day, perhaps, a great artist in verse will 
arise and teach us how hexameters should 
be written, just as Virgil taught his 
countrymen, and as Pope taught his con- 
temporaries how the heroic couplet should 
be written, or as Milton and Tennyson 
set standards for blank verse. But it 
has not been done yet, in spite of 
some fine passages by Kingsley, and the 
effective, but quite peculiar hexameters of 
Clough. And when it is done the hexameters 
of Sir G. Osborne Morgan, really good 
though many of them are, will, no less than 
those of Stanyhurst, rank in the pre-artistic 
age, like the heroics of Jonson and Donne. 

No verse translation of Lucan has been 
published in England during the present 
century, and to the reviewer, satiated with 
versions of Virgil and Horace, of Homer 
and Auschylus, this fact alone commends 
Mr. Justice Ridley’s volume to his favour- 
able notice. A further interest has been 
added to it since its publication through the 
elevation of Mr. Ridley to the Bench—a 
promotion which brings his work into the 
same category as the late Lord Bowen’s 
translation of Virgil. It is satisfactory to 
have the proof which this volume affords 
that the latest occupant of the Bench is both 
a scholar and a man of letters. 

There is another consideration, besides 
that of novelty, which makes Lucan a pro- 
mising subject for a translator. With the 
greatest poets of the ancient world success 
is impossible; and the reader who is 
acquainted with Homer and Virgil has 
nothing to do but to note how far each 
fresh competitor has come short in his 
efforts. Especially is this the case in deal- 
ing with the great artists in language. It is 
hopeless for any except a poet of the first 
rank and of kindred gifts to try to repro- 
duce the verbal music, the felicities of 
phrase, which characterize Virgil or Sopho- 
cles. ‘The sense may be transferred from 
one language to another, but the charm is 
gone. It is different when the poet to be 
translated is of lesser rank ; it is especially 
different when, as is the case with Lucan, 
his merit lies in the vigour of his rhetoric 
rather than in any delicate workmanship of 
style. Rhetoric is within the reach of many 
writers who have never trained themselves 
in the minute artifices of verbal music, and 
the rhetoric of the original rouses a corre- 
sponding fire in those who read it. 

At the same time it is not every one who 
could produce a version of the ‘ Pharsalia’ 
which could be read as a work of literature 
in itself, and in which the style is kept 
fresh and vigorous throughout. It is no 
light praise to be able to say that Mr. 
Justice Ridley has succeeded in realizing 
this ideal. His blank verse is strong and 
dignified, and his vocabulary is effective 
and poetical. The poem moves with a firm 
step and in thoroughly idiomatic style. 
The translator rarely flags in his task, 
though there are parts of Lucan’s poem 
which it is impossible to render interesting. 





well translated, though there are many 
striking passages in the later books as well. 
Two extracts may be given as examples of 
Mr. Justice Ridley’s style. The first (from 
the first book) describes the abandonment 
of Gaul by Ceesar’s legions as he gathers 
his forces for the march on Rome :— 

The tents are vacant by Lake Leman’s side ; 

The camps upon the beetling crags of Vosges 

No longer hold the warlike Lingon down, 

Fierce in his painted arms ; Isére is left, 

Who past his shallows gliding, flows at last 

Into the current of more famous Rhone, 

‘To reach the ocean in another name. 

The fair-haired people of Cevennes are free : 

Soft Aude rejoicing bears no Roman keel, 

Nor pleasant Var, since then Italia’s bound ; 

The harbour sacred to Alcides’ name, 

Where hollow crags encroach upon the sea, 

Is left in freedom; there nor Zephyr gains 

Nor Caurus access, but the Circian blast 

Forbids the roadstead by Monzecus’ hold. 


It is one of the passages which illustrate 
the effectiveness of proper names in poetry, 
if rightly handled ; and the translator has 
been equal to it. The other example shall 
be from the dream of Pompeius before 
Pharsalia, at the beginning of the seventh 
book :— 

Pompeius on that morn, 
To him the latest day of happy life, 
In troubled sleep an empty dream conceived, 
For in the watches of the night he heard 
Innumerable Romans shout his name 
Within his theatre; the benches vied 
To raise his fame and place him with the gods; 
As once in youth, when victory was won 
O’er conquered tribes where swift Iberus flows, 
And where Sertorius’ armies fought and fled, 
The west subdued, with no less majesty 
‘ban if the purple toga graced the car, 
He sat triumphant in his pure white gown, 
A Roman knight, and heard the Senate’s cheer. 
Perhaps, as ills drew near, his anxious soul 
Shunning the future wooed the happy past ; 
Or, as is wont, prophetic slumber showed 
That which was not to be, by doubtful forms 
Misleading ; or as envious Fate forbade 
Return to Italy, this glimpse of Rome 
Kind Fortune gave. Break not his latest sleep, 
Ye sentinels ; let not the trumpet call 
Strike on his ear: for on the morrow’s night 
Shapes of the battle lost, of death and war 
Shall crowd his rest with terrors. Whence shalt 


thou 
The poor man’s happiness of sleep regain ? 

On the whole, Lucan, as well as his trans- 
lator, comes out of the ordeal with credit, 
and the volume will be found thoroughly 
readable on its own merits. It is easy to 
pick holes in Lucan. His faults are many 
and manifest—the florid rhetoric, the ex- 
aggeration, the ostentation of knowledge, 
the almost Zolaesque delight in exhaustive 
catalogues of details (as in the list of serpents 
in the ninth book or the performances of the 
Thessalian witches in the sixth). But it has 
been truly said that the man- who never 
makes mistakes will never make anything, 
and Lucan has many of the qualities of his 
defects. He has vigour and rhetorical 
power; above all, he has an individuality. 
After Virgil he is the only epic poet 
among his countrymen who possesses 
an interesting personality or shows any 
originality in his versification. The rest 
are mere echoes of Virgil. What he might 
have done with matured years it is im- 
possible to say, but it should be equally 
impossible to be blind to the fact that the 
‘Pharsalia,’ as the unfinished work of a 
youth who died at twenty-six, holds a very 
remarkable place in the ranks of Roman 


The first book strikes us as particularly ' literature. 





La Vraie Jeanne d’Are. Par J. B. J. 
Ayroles, 8.J. Vol. III. (Paris, Gaume & 
Cie ) 

Fatruer Ayrotes has now published the 

third volume of his monumental work, ‘ La 

Vraie Jeanne d’Arc.’ This tome deals with 

the Maid in action as ‘La Libératrice.” 

Father Ayroles firstsketches Franceasshe was 

before the Maid came in the spring of 1429. 

He introduces the characters in the ensuing 

drama, the Dauphin, the princes, Trémoille, 

Gilles de Rais, La Hire, D’Aulon, and he 

gives an estimate of the military forces of 

the national party, native militia or foreign 
auxiliaries. A Gascon himself, the learned 
father supplies a fuller roll call of Gascon 
than of Scottish comrades of the Pucelle; 
and we do not recognize “le comte de 

Bucland, fils du regent Albany,” or “le 

duc de Darnley.” ‘‘ Bucland” is, obviously, 

Buchan (p 12). The condition, and the 

leading men, of the English and Burgundian 

factions are then described; the state of 
the art of war, of artillery, of fortification, 
of Orleans, and the early days of the siege, 
are made intelligible. The rest of the 
volume contains all known contemporary 
accounts of the Maid’s campaigns, in chro- 
nicles, letters, and so forth, with elaborate 
criticisms of the value of all these sources. 

This is a laborious and disinterested piece 

of work, and is still necessary, even after 

the toils of Quicherat. Thus Quicherat 
had not a high opinion of the ‘ Chronique 

de la Pucelle,’ which he regarded as a 

compilation made out of the ‘Journal du 

Siége,’ the ‘Chronique’ of Jean Chartier, 

and the ‘Gestes des Nobles Frangais,’ the 

whole being later than the rehabilitation of 
the Maid in 1456. As this ‘Chronique’ 
contains, for example, Jeanne’s feat of 
second sight in beholding, from Vau- 
couleurs, the rout of the Scots and French 
at Rouvray, this portent would vanish 
into legend if Quicherat is right. Vallet 
de Visiville, however, has argued for, and 
is thought to have demonstrated, the con- 
temporary and original character of the 

‘Chronique de la Pucelle’ except where it 

borrows from the ‘ Geste,’ both ‘ Geste’ and 

‘Chronique’ being, as it seems, the work of 

a father and ason. These were Guillaume 

Cousinot, Chancellor of Charles d’Orléans, 

and his son, Cousinot de Montreuil. As the 

son lived till 1484 he must have been young 
in 1429. In any case, the pair are con- 
temporaries, and Father Ayroles thinks that 
their testimony to the Maid’s marvels 
biassed Quicherat towards the opinion that 
the ‘Chronique de la Pucelle’ was late. 

Quicherat, however, frankly accepted as 

historical three sets of the Maid’s prodigies 

which he did not profess to explain or to 
explain away. 

The history of Jeanne’s campaign is next 
given in the language of her ‘Chronique,’ 
whence we pass to a similar critical and 
exegetical treatment of the ‘Journal du 
Siége,’ the old French being modernized for 
the readers of to-day. The ‘Journal’ was 
apparently written some thirty-five years 
after the events, doubtless by aid of civic 
records at Orleans. In this manner Father 
Ayroles treats all the known texts, French, 
Burgundian, English, friendly or unfriendly, 
weighing their value as evidence by their 
dates and sources, and adding a full, often a 
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textual, citation of their contents. With 
Jean Chartier’s ‘Chronique’ he has com- 
pared a copy of the Latin version now in 
the Phillipps collection at Cheltenham; 
the variants between the French and Latin 
forms are occasionally curious, and the 
comparison of texts had never been made 
before. The Latin version avers that 
Jeanne’s wound under the walls of 
Paris was severe (‘‘atrocissime in crure 
cum sagitta vulnerata’’). It is impos- 
sible to follow all this work in detail, 
but we may note that Father Ayroles 
does not accept the statement of the 
grefier of La Rochelle, that Jeanne first 
reached Chinon on February 23rd, 1429 
(accidentally printed ‘‘le xxxiii jour de 
février’’). She probably arrived on 
March 6th, which gives time for the con- 
firmation of her clairvoyance about the 
Battle of the Herrings to reach Vaucou- 
leurs. A useful source is ‘La Chronique 
dite des Cordeliers,’ by a writer of Bur- 
gundian sympathies and official position. 
To him we owe the certainty that 
Charles VII. practically betrayed the 
assault on Paris, in which the Maid was, 
for the first time, defeated. Ten days 
earlier, as a document given at full length 
in this chronicle shows, Charles had signed 
a truce with the Duke of Burgundy (at 
Compiégne, August 28th) permitting Bur- 

dy ‘‘to defend Paris against all assail- 
ants,” that is, against Jeanne d’Arc. For 
this reason Charles could scarcely be dragged 
to St. Denis, and for this reason, too, he 
declined to let D’Alencon and Jeanne 
repeat their attack on the city. The policy 
of intriguing with Burgundy for its pos- 
session later, and hampering and delaying 
the Maid’s assault, had the inevitable result. 
Paris must have fallen, as Bedford and 
Jeanne both declared, had Charles been loyal. 
This chronicler says that Jeanne tried to 
escape from prison by letting herself down 
with a rope which broke, not by leaping 
from the castle roof. Her own words at 
‘her trial show that she herself regarded the 
adventure as desperate. 

The chief trouvaille of the learned father 
is the set of Venetian reports given as ‘La 
Chronique de Morosini.’ It consists of 
letters written chiefly by a Venetian gentle- 
man to his father during the brief and bril- 
liant career of the Pucelle. In 1893 Father 

‘Ayroles learned, rather vaguely, from a 
review of a book by Mlle. Butti, that there 
existed copies of these letters at Venice and 
at Vienna. His earlier applications for a 
transcript were unsuccessful. At the request, 
however, of M. Léopold Delisle, M. Castel- 
lani, of the Marcian Library, had a tran- 
script made of the Morosini letters. The 
Viennese MS. (the original) has been 
entrusted to the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
Father Ayroles’s version of the part of the 
Morosini MSS. bearing on Jeanne d’Arc has 
been collated with both the Venetian and 
Viennese documents. The writer of the 
best of the letters, ‘‘Our Foreign Corre- 
spondent” of 1429-31, was one Justiniani, 
residing in Bruges. He is not an eye- 
witness, he only records rumours which 
arrive from France and Burgundy. His 
first letter was begun on May 10th, 1429, 
two days after the raising of the siege of 
Orleans. The letter reached Venice on 
June 18th. At Bruges he knew, on or soon 





after May 10th, of the fall of Les Tourelles 
on May 7th, but his story is exaggerated. 
Talbot was not really taken prisoner. He 
says that Jeanne has promised to bring 
Charles into Paris by St. John’s day, which 
is not more correct. He adds that, by aid 
of the Pucelle, ‘‘ Charles has had a vision,” 
and she said the same at her trial. This is 
curious, as we have no other reference to 
a vision beheld by the Dauphin. The 
report, from an English source, that 
‘several who mocked at the Maid have 
died an ill death,’’ must refer to Glasdale, 
and, perhaps, to the French soldier who 
insulted her at Chinon, according to her 
almoner Pasquerel. ‘‘ She reasons so well 
that one would think her another St. 
Catherine.” ‘‘They say that she shall 
accomplish two other great feats—and then 
die!” 

All this is picturesque. Jeanne was not 
wont to speak of her saints, and the com- 
parison with St. Catherine drawn by 
Justiniani must be an accidental coinci- 
dence. Already her doom hangs over the 
Maid: ‘fo dito da puo, die far la dita 
damixela do altry gran fati, e quela da pud 
die morir.’”’ She won Patay, she crowned 
the king, and she died. The popular pre- 
sentiment is strange; we know from 
D’Alengon that Jeanne often said ‘she 
should last a year, or little more.” The 
other letters often contain news wholly 
false, as that Charles took Rouen and Paris 
in the summer of 1429! The story that 
Jeanne had promised to recover the Holy 
Land is possibly true; her idea was first to 
free France and then to settle the Eastern 
Question. The story that she detected an 
unconsecrated Host is given here alone in 
a long letter of July 9th, 1429, a collection 
of information from many witnesses. No 
mention is made of her early visions of 
saints, which tends to confirm the opinion 
that she never spoke publicly of them till 
compelled to do so at her trial. Her pro- 
phecy of her arrow-wound at Orleans is 
reported, as by Pasquerel, but, indeed, this 
prediction was on written record three 
weeks before the event. On the whole, 
save for some minor inaccuracies, this letter 
(from Burgundian sources) confirms all that 
is known of the saintliness of the Pucelle 
and of her efforts to reform the morality of 
the nation and the army. We hear nothing 
of the manner of the capture of Jeanne, 
but it is said that St. Catherine promised 
her a home in Paradise. 

Fragmentary as these notices are, they 
are full of interest, especially as the news 
came to Justiniani from the hostile Bur- 
gundians. The devoted industry of Father 
Ayroles has been rewarded by the discovery 
of the Morosini letters. We wish it were 
possible to hope for fresh English docu- 
ments, or for the lost fragment of the 
‘ Liber Pluscardensis.’ 

The last of the letters in the Morosini 
collection (June, 1431) says that the French 
burned the Maid. ‘‘Lisez: Anglais, les 
faux Francais,” writes Father Ayroles. 
But ‘‘les vrais Francais” did very little to 
help or ransom the Pucelle, if they did 
anything. 














A History of Moray and Nairn. By Charles 
Rampini, LL.D. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Suerirr RaMprini might very well write an 
excellent volume of local chitchat, but he 
was quite unqualified to undertake a county 
history. The task is no light one. Archeo- 
logy, ethnology, etymology, geology, archi- 
tecture, and history, both natural and 
national—a knowledge of all these subjects 
is desirable; Sheriff Rampini seems familiar 
with not one. To mere carelessness may 
fairly be ascribed such statements as that 
‘‘Episcopacy was re-established for the 
last time in 1641,” that ‘‘in 1662 came the 
Restoration,” or that Archibald Douglas 
was killed both at Arkinholm (p. 147) and 
at Darnaway (p. 249). But what can one 

make of the following ?— 

“The fifteen years during which John 

Guthrie held the see of Moray (1623-1638) were 
years of trouble and confusion. James VI. was 
dead. The Covenanters were in arms against 
their king, Charles I., and their cause was dis- 
tinctly prospering.” 
This, if it means anything, should mean 
that James VI. was dead by 1623, and that 
the Covenanters were in arms throughout 
the next fifteen years; as a matter of fact 
there were, of course, no Covenanters until 
1638, and not a blow had been struck when 
Guthrie was deposed. Again :— 

‘*Tn 1681 the Duke of York came to Scotland 
as Lord High Commissioner, and presided over 
the sittings of that important parliament which 
declared the National Covenant and the Solemn 
League and Covenant to be unlawful...... The 
abolition of the Covenant and the imposition of 
the Test were almost immediately followed by 
the adoption of stringent measures.” 

Does Sheriff Rampini seriously believe that 
the Covenant was first abolished in 1681? 
has he never heard (say) of the battle of 
Rullion Green? If so, we may safely pass 
by his extraordinary opinion, which it would 
take over long to confute—chap. viii. of 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s ‘ History’ triumphantly 
confutes it—that Presbyterianism in 1606 

‘* was as yet a plant of too young and weakly a 
growth to be able to withstand the efforts of a 
king backed by all the bishops and clergy of 
the Church of England, and in due time it 
yielded totheir united efforts. Episcopacy was 
restored.” 

It is the same throughout. Sheriff Ram- 
pini writes with some fulness of the 
priory of Pluscarden and the abbey of 
Kinloss, and casually remarks that ‘the 
Blackfriars were Benedictines”; of Elgin 
Cathedral, and tells us that ‘‘ the chapter- 
house occupies its proper place in the north- 
west of the building,” that ‘‘the transept 
consisted of a single aisle supported by 
four massive pillars,” and that ‘the choir, 
100 feet long, was divided into three aisles 
for five bays (or 80 feet) of its length; the 
remaining portion of 80 feet was one-aisled 
only.’ Under Kinloss he mentions the 
‘“‘celebrated painter” Andrew Bairhum, 
without saying who he was; the “ distin- 
guished abbot”? Robert Reid, but not that 
he became Bishop of Orkney; and the 
‘‘eelebrated Piedmontese scholar”? Joannes 
Ferrerius, but never a word of his Latin his- 
tory of the Abbots of Kinloss, which was 
printed by the Bannatyne Club in 1839. 
The Wolf of Badenoch, who was no Celt at 
all, is designated ‘“‘a Celtic Attila,” and 
‘resembles one of those half-human, half- 
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bestial barons depicted im LErckmann- 
Chatrian’s romances”! Frendraught is mis- 

laced in Banffshire; Inverlochy is ‘‘ now 
Port William’’; and Lord James Stuart 
was born in 1533, and was “created Earl 
of Moray by the queen at Aberdeen on 
Ist June, 1566.” For the antiquities of 
Burghead Sheriff Rampini has rightly gone 
to Dr. James Macdonald, but we doubt if on 
one point he has owned his full obligation. 
Surely the baptistery theory of the ‘‘ Roman 
Well” is Dr. Macdonald’s, and not the 
Sheriff's own. To describe the Castle of 
Lochindorb, and not to say that it was built 
upon a crannog ; to rely for etymologies on 
Lachlan Shaw; to give pre-Ordnance alti- 
tudes of hills, and statistics for 1881, when 
statistics for 1896 are equally available ; to 
cite Patrick Duff’s ‘Sketch of the Geology 
of Moray’ (1842) as an authority, instead of 
Mr. Peach’s masterly monograph (1883) ; 
and utterly to ignore the writings of Dr. 
Joseph Anderson, Prof. Rhys, and Messrs. 
Macgibbon and Ross—it is not in this way 
county histories should be written. 

The annals of Moray are none too rich, 
but Sheriff Rampini has far from exhausted 
them. Thus he might have recorded that 
the Catholic victory of Glenlivet (1594) was 
celebrated by the last Mass sung in Elgin 
Cathedral ; he might have told something of 
Richard Franck’s, Dr. Johnson’s, and Henry 
Mackenzie’s visits to the district, with some- 
thing more of Burns’s and the Water-poet’s ; 
he might have glanced at the marvellous 
career of an Elgin unworthy, Dr. Robert 
Watson; the drainage of the old Loch of 
Spynie between 1609 and 1860 demanded 
fuller treatment; and the Sobieski Stuarts 
might well have received a word. They 
lived for a dozen years in Alves and Edin- 
killie weamge so where the Earl of Moray 
gave them the run of Darnaway Forest; 
and their ‘ Lays of the Deer Forest’ (1848) 
is one of the best works on sport and much 
else in Moray. On the other hand, we note 
an immense amount of irrelevant matter 
which had much better been left out. The 
murder of the ‘Bonnie Earl” at Doni- 
bristle has already been fully told by Sheriff 
Mackay in his ‘ History of Fife,’ which so 
admirably opened this series ; and the writer 
of the forthcoming volume on Inverness- 
shire will surely regard the narrative of 
Culloden as a poaching on his domain. Both 
events, however, do belong in a way to the 
history of Moray, but not so the siege of 
Dunbar, the caging of the Countess of 
Buchan, the careers of Wallace and Balliol, 
the battles of Stirling and Falkirk, the long 
note on Colkitto, or the minute accounts 
of the travels of Gordon- Cumming and 
Grant. 

The one part of the book that is good, 
and really good, is the fifty or so pages 
devoted to the folk-lore of the district. The 
account of the fisher-folks of Mavistoun, 
those Gothamites of the North, adds a new 
chapter to the ‘Book of Noodles.’ Then 
there is the strange system of tabu among 
Moray fishermen generally by which salmon 
must always be mentioned on board a boat 
only as “Spey codling,” or a horse as the 
‘ four-footed beast,’”’ or a well-known land- 
mark, the Tam o’ Ron, as the “ bank o’ red 
yird.” And there is a curious story how 
* fifty years ago and less’? (we could have 
wished a preciser date) 


‘a clay image, or corps creagh, nearly life-size, 
was found under a dripping bank of the river 
near the town of Nairn. It was so placed that 
the water dropped over its heart. When broken 
open it was found full of needles and pins. It 
had been placed there by a notorious witch of 
the day, who had been hired by a girl to com- 
pass the death of a man who had slighted her. 
When the clay dissolved the man would certainly 
die. He was only saved from that fate by the 
accidental discovery of the image.” 








NEW NOVELS. 
Urs. Crichton’s Creditor. By Mrs. Alexander. 
(White & Co.) 

TuE rather vulgar old Scotswoman, Norman 
Adair’s mother, will certainly be forgiven 
by most readers for her interference in the 
rapid intimacy between her son and the 
charming Gwendoline Crichton. A young 
married woman with an ill - conditioned 
husband and a young old friend of the 
opposite sex is in a perilous position. Yet 
Mrs. Alexander does her best to assure us 
that so disinterested and excellent a pair 
are safe in their platonic devotion. We 
probably owe the accident which removes 
the churlish stockbroker to a land where 
speculation is at rest to some misgiving on 
her part in the absolute security of the posi- 
tion. So far as it lasts, we are bound to 
say Norman is the pink of discretion and 
respectful allegiance, and Gwendoline as 
reticent as it is possible for a wife so ill 
appreciated to be. But we cannot affect 
much interest in the story, which is only 
successful in showing how a book may be 
filled with fluent narrative and perfectly 
just descriptions of the incidents of common 
life, and yet leave no impression and 
suggest no inference. 





Old Corcoran’s Money. By Richard Dowling. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

‘“‘Don’r be talkin’, but you’re a wonderful 
masther of languige.” Mr. Prendergast’s 
compliment to McDonnell, who certainly 
talks much “like a book,” may be trans- 
ferred to the author in acknowledgment of 
the assiduity with which he maintains the 
brogue in the mouths of all his characters. 
In other respects the surroundings of a 
country town in the south of Ireland are 
faithfully presented. And there can be no 
question that the complications which in- 
volve the lost money are intricate to a degree 
which may well have puzzled even so effi- 
cient an officer as Head Constable Cassidy. 
But it cannot be said that there is much 
relief to the general squalor, meanness, and 
ferocity which are the characteristics of 
nearly every inhabitant of Ballymore with 
whom we make acquaintance. Corcoran 
the miser himself, only saved from im- 
becility by the precarious generosity of his 
affection for the boy he has advanced in the 
world ; Butler, the gentleman farmer, who 
is willing to sacrifice his daughter’s happi- 
ness if the aged usurer will take her hand 
as the equivalent of his mortgage-money ; 
the treacherous Prendergast, who would 
romote McDonnell’s marriage with Mary 
Butler because he is confident the young 
man will be convicted of the robbery from 
Corcoran; the bully O’Gorman, dumb 
Slattery the maniac, and O’Hoollaghan the 
fool, are about as detestable a set of per- 








sonages as we have met in fiction. The 





hero McDonnell and one or two of the 
women have redeeming qualities; but the 
story, strong in incident throughout, and 
not infrequently picturesque in description, 
is too uniformly pessimistic in its view of 
character. 


Only a Flirt. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 
(White & Co.) 

Mrs. Jocetyn tells her last story with suffi- 
cient sincerity to make the reader resentful 
of the undeserved good fortune which 
attends the commonplace and not too well- 
bred Capt. Darrington. To make love to 
a friend’s daughter, not sixteen and not out 
of the schoolroom, and to secure her affec- 
tions without alarming her relations, and 
without the faintest notion of ultimate mar- 
riage, is a poor performance for a man of 
the world of nearly double her age. Dar- 
rington has the grace occasionally to see 
the meanness of his proceedings; but 
the mischief is done, and Sibyl Des- 
mond, in spite of the native intelligence 
which makes her early alive to the very 
superficial nature of his admiration, is hope- 
lessly and irrevocably in love with 
regular features, liberal inches, and per- 
suasive manner. The pity of it is the very 
unsportsmanlike nature of the original cap- 
ture. Sibyl has too good a head to have 
been so betrayed by the heart had she had 
but a little law. As it is, her conduct in 
difficult circumstances is not unnatural, and 
while practising general flirtation as a 
means of correcting the too great com- 
placency of her lover, she is straightforward 
and womanly in her attitude to the two 
honest men of good degree whose atten- 
tions to her are in earnest. That she can 
stick to her first lover, although bitterly 
conscious that his feelings are far less 
engaged than her own and that he is in- 
capable of any sacrifice for her sake, is true 
to the nature of many of the best of her 
sex, though hardly in the newest mode. 
But Sibyl is a trifle old-fashioned, though 
pleasant enough to excuse an otherwise 
rather thin, conventional story. 


Ripple and Flood. By James Prior. (Hutchin- 
son & Co.) 

To write this novel must have been easier 
than it is to read it. The book contains a 
great deal of good material, and some clever 
sketches of contemporary life in the Trent 
valley, which a painter might appreciate. 
But the interest of the story is affected by 
an unsuccessful effort to tell it autobio- 
graphically, and by a want of proportion in 
its component parts. The history of Edward 
Allius, afterwards Harrison, brought up as 
a ploughboy and subsequently as a painter, 
needs a hand more skilled in literary art. 
There is no other reason why the book 
should be as long and as dull as it is. 


Blight. By Mrs. Walter Forbes. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine & Co.) 
THERE are, probably, readers who enjoy 
fiction that deals with the ways of the aristo- 
cracy. Mrs. Forbes’s narrative abounds in 
duchesses, earls, and persons of title; and 
it no doubt depicts their manners, their 
quarrels, and their sympathies with taste, 
and at times with literary skill. Yet we 
find it difficult to think that the book will 














interest any but those who wish to read of 
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titled people. It is not a novel in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, but a narrative. 
“Blight” is the nickname of a lady who 
injures the lives and happiness of many of 
the noble lords and ladies. She is repre- 
sented as a spiteful and revengeful woman ; 
but she fails to interest the reader. The 
story is poor as a whole, and might 
have been much better written. In one 
place we read, ‘“‘Long green glades gave 
galloping ground good enough to rouse the 
laziest horseman’’; and it would be curious 
to speculate whether the alliteration is due 
to accident or design. 

The Lady Grange. By Alexander Innes 
Shand. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

In the Highlands, and even in Edinburgh, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
anything, as Mr. Shand explains in his 
opening chapter, including the sequestra- 
tion of a high-born lady, was possible. The 
— of disaffection was still very much 
abroad. Highland chieftains, absolute in 
their own territories, were, for the most 
part, open to bribery, and no enemies to 
deeds of violence. The Lady Grange held 
Jacobite secrets which were enough to betray 
her husband and his boon companion to the 
block. She was, moreover, a shrew, of not 
unimpeachable character, and impossible to 
live with. The history of her abduction, 
her confinement in one remote fastness or 
unapproachable island after another, her 
futile struggles for liberty, and the final 
quenching of her strong spirit and stronger 
body, are well told, as is the vacillating 
remorse of Lord Grange and the brutal 
atrocity of Lovat. The book, however, is 
wanting in dramatic force, and is de- 
cidedly monotonous. The lady’s friend- 
ship with the minister’s daughter on St. 
Kilda’s provides an incident of which too 
little is made. It is rather in the author's 
¢apacity for describing rugged scenery, and 
in the picture of the times that the story 
suggests, that the interest of it will be found. 


A Princess of Islam. By J. W. Sherer, C.8.1. 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) 

WexzeE the writer possessed of more literary 
grace of style, ‘A Princess of Islam’ would 
be more agreeable reading. It is a touching 
story of a Mohammedan princess married 
to a young Englishman, a member of the 
uncovenanted service in India. For reasons 
of state the Englishman is made to believe 
that she died during his absence in England, 
and he marries again. The princess then 
has an opportunity of showing true nobility 
of character. The novel cannot boast of 
very wide attraction; but it may be com- 
mended to the notice of all who are in- 
terested in Zenana missions. 


Pilgrims of the Night. By Sarah Doudney. 
(Addison. ) 
Miss Doupnezy has ever a religious aim; 
but in her present book there is a little 
incongruity, as if the author, having deter- 
mined to write a “‘novel,’’ felt bound to 
skirt the verge of ‘sexual problems,” 
which, as all the world knows, are, or were 
yesterday, the most essential elements of 
that kind of literary dish. But then pro- 
priety has come to the rescue; so the lax- 
Seo am Bennet Daughton, of artistic and 
esultory temperament, marries his low- 





born love, and boredom is substituted for 
perfidy. Again, when the same common- 
place egotist has wound himself up to an 
elopement with the frivolous, but hard- 
natured Leila Wooledge, the lady backs 
out at the last moment, much preferring 
lawful matrimony with a millionaire. If 
these reservations give a certain insipidity 
to the passionate part of the narrative, it 
must be granted that in Dulcie Daughton 
(née Goss) we have a good study of 
patient love elevating and refining an other- 
wise unattractive character. That the com- 
position of short stories should be part of 
this development is a questionable feature ; 
though that Bennet should appreciate his 
wife’s accomplishment is a remarkable proof 
of the completeness of his conversion. 
These and other results are effected through 
the instrumentality of a sect of ‘ Faith- 
healers,” the “‘ Pilgrims of the Night,” who 
are beyond literary criticism. The fact that 
they are commendably free from bigotry, 
and convinced of the supernatural efficacy 
of sympathetic will, connects them in these 
later days with the primitive ages of faith. 
The gentle enthusiasts who under their 
leader, the cobbler, attend the funeral of 
‘Sister Avory,” bear witness to a modern 
form of an ancient trait of human nature, 
and their presentment by the author is not 
uninteresting. 


The Winds of March. By George Knight. 
(Jarrold & Sons.) 


NovELists appear in want of a formula to 
represent the respective ages of hero and 
heroine at marriage. George Knight might 
make use of the following: let x be the 
man’s age, and y the lady’s; then 7+ 7 = y, 
and would be true of any value forz. One 
of the author’s dramatis persone in working 
out the relation of the diameter and circum- 
ference of a circle to one thousand places of 
decimals says that the 811th to the 990th 
figures recur—a proposition worthy of in- 
clusion in De Morgan’s ‘ Budget of Para- 
doxes.’ Seriously, the melodramatic ele- 
ments in the story are overdone, and quite 
overbalance the mathematics above referred 
to. The story is one of Liverpool in recent 
years; it is graphic and forcible, but shows 
more promise than performance. We do 
not often come across a heroine in fiction 
who is willing and able to perform an 
obstetrical operation at a moment’s notice. 


A Full Confession. By F.C. Philips. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 


THERE is not much to say about this little 
trifle. The story is almost amusingly com- 
monplace and conventional—about a girl 
who runs away from school to marry a 
young man she had met a dozen times, 
and her adventures in Paris and elsewhere 
when she lost him. The best bit in the 
book is the description of the music-hall 
director who annexes her and brings her out 
in the halls; but he does not last long, and 
the book ends appropriately with the return 
of the husband, who proves to be a lord 
and a friend of the son of the Duke of 
Wessex. 


Le Double Joug. 








Par Jean Bertheroy. 


(Paris, Colin & Cie.) 
AtrHoucu ‘Le Double Joug’ contains at 
the end of the volume a very short story, 


the novel that gives its name to the book is 
so considerable that we cannot treat it as 
contained in what is called a volume of short 
stories. Did a healthy man of twenty-three, 
who had been living a materialistic life with 
an attractive married woman with whom he 
was not in love while waiting for the time 
fixed for his marriage with a charming 
woman of twenty, ever kill himself because 
he could not decide what to say to both or 
either? M. Bertheroy’s catastrophe is false 
to the life which he describes, but his 
characters are well sketched, and his book 
may attract those who like this kind of 
study. 








THE LITERATURE OF IRISH SPORT. 


Tu Sportsman in Ireland, by a Cosmopolite 
(Arnold), a condensed reprint of which forms 
vol. iii. of the ‘‘ Sportsman’s Library,” isa happy 
selection, for if less trustworthy in its details of 
sport, it is unquestionably more entertaining 
than either of the previous volumes. The first 
of these dealt with fox-hunting in England, the 
second with a sporting tour in Scotland, whilst 
the present is a description of the shooting and 
fishing of Southern and Western Ireland as they 
were in the first half of thiscentury. The liberties 
the author has taken with fact are amusing 
rather than misleading, and they begin by his 
attempt to pose as an Englishman, an endeavour 
not uncommon amongst his countrymen before 
his day and after, and one which usually de- 
ceives no one save perhaps themselves. The 
fertility of imagination and the exuberance of 
the language employed recall vividly the cele- 
brated oration of the Member for Ballyhooly. 
But after all this is in keeping with the scenes 
and adds to the entertainment of the reader. 
The sport enjoyed was fishing in rivers, Jakes, 
and the sea ; for the little shooting that is men- 
tioned partook rather of wanton destruction of 
sea-birds than the pursuit of game, the author 
and his friend the Major avoiding preserves and 
entertaining a noble contempt for their owners. 
Salmon roe was the favourite bait, though lines, 
after the fashion of long lines at sea, baited 
with small trout and eels, were shot in the deep 

arts of the lakes and hauled in after some 

ours had been spent fly-fishing or trolling. 
Pike from 30 to 40 lb. weight are said to be 
not unusual, whilst the weights of trout men- 
tioned are still more abnormal :— 

‘*The first thing that aroused my surprise at Ath- 

lone was the continued exposure for sale of trout of 
eight, ten, or fifteen pounds each, which seemed to 
excite no admiration among the people...... The fly 
was not attempted, as in this lake, trout of — and 
sixty pounds are to be found, which can only be 
taken by trailing. Here Lady Headley succeeded in 
landing a trout of twenty-seven pounds weight, 
Although that size is considered ordinary,” &c. 
The estuary trout is mentioned as a species 
new to the author, though common in Ireland 
and in some Scotch rivers. He calls it ‘‘a 
bastard” between the common and sea trout— 
surely a strange expression evolved from some 
curious mental confusion. It may or may not 
be the result of a cross. Many agree with Sir 
Herbert Maxwell in thinking that it is an 
ordinary river trout modified in appearance by 
the tidal water in which it lives. The illustra- 
tions are generally good, and have just sufficient 
tendency to caricature to match the text. This 
quality is possibly alittle over-done in the draw- 
ing opposite p. 171, for, the fish having leapt, the 
strain is off the line, yet the rod is shown with 
a curve that would do honour to many pounds, 
With a fish in that position the rod should be 
straight and lowered and the line slack. 

Another work dealing with the same country 
and similar sport more recently pursued is 
entitled Wild Sports in Ireland, by John Bicker- 
dyke (Upcott Gill). The author’s agreeable 
' style and his evident kind feeling towards the 
' Trish peasantry make the little book (a reprint 
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for the most part of articles in weekly papers) 
leasant reading, whilst sufficient information is 
conveyed to be of service to the reader. Regard- 
ing Irish troubles, poverty is considered to be 
the root, and 
“the more sportsmen visit its mountains, bogs, 
rivers, and loughs, leaving English gold behind 
them in exchange for Irish salmon, white trout, 
gillaroo, grouse, and snipe, the better it will be for 
the ‘distressed counthry.’ ” 


No doubt; but as a preliminary the brutal 
Saxon would like some security that he gets the 
sport he pays for. Whilst land and water are 
liable to be poached at the pleasure of the 
peasantry, it is scarcely a matter of surprise 
that Englishmen prefer to expend their money 
elsewhere. Were it not for this, we believe 
Ireland would be a veritable paradise for poor 
sportsmen, who can no longer afford the expen- 
sive luxury of Scotch moors and rivers. John 
Bickerdyke writes of the estuary trout men- 
tioned above, only whereas Cosmopolite calls it 
a lob, he terms it slob, and considers it to be 
identical with the ordinary trout. Certainly 
we think there is too great a tendency to 
admit without sufficient proof new varieties 
of the salmon tribe and to distinguish them 
by Latin names. The only one of the newer 
sort we are prepared to recognize is the 
Salmo irritans baptized by Bickerdyke and 
sung by Andrew Lang; with him we have had 
personal acquaintance. The forty-pound pike, 
too, is perhaps explained in chap. xiii.; it is said 
that he probably does exist and may have been 
caught, but that the captures defy investigation. 
Nevertheless he who has not a story of one is no 
pike fisherman. The illustrations of this bright 
little book deserve to be praised. 








RECENT VERSE. 


THE series of poems entitled Joan the Maid, 
by Mr. J. Huntley Skrine (Constable & Co.), has 
some thought and tenderness to recommend it. 
The song of the Basque standard-bearer appeals 
to us by its dash and vigour, and Thomas de Cour- 
celles is dignified and somewhat pathetic. But 
Mr. Skrine’s metres are unfortunate. He has 
chosen too often to write in short lines, and seems 
seldom to have left himself room in them for what 
hewished tosay. He clears the way for his nouns 
by a wholesale sacrifice of articles—or do they 
call them ‘‘demonstrative adjectives” in these 
daring days that have made all things new, even 
grammar? A certain clumsiness inevitably fol- 
lows, and the reader is annoyed by such phrases 
as ‘‘step of Joan at door,” ‘* Yet I for her could 
hold banner up,” ‘‘ from saddle tree,” and ‘‘ girt 
with caitiff sark ”’—whatever this last may mean. 
Mr. Skrine seems to have said his say on the 
subject of Joan of Arc in his ‘Joan the Maid,’ 
and we wish he had been contented with that. 
The verses that follow are somewhat superior 
in poetic merit ; but their real value is in their 
sterling and strong patriotic feeling —a sentiment 
foreign to the artificial muse of most minor- 
verse writers. There is something so strenuous, 
so manly, so entirely earnest and noble, about 
Mr. Skrine’s enthusiasm for his country, as ex- 
pressed in these verses, that we long to shake 
him by the hand, and could find it in our hearts 
to forgive him for all his faults of form were 
they twice as many and twice as glaring. The 
following poem is not a fair example of Mr. 
Skrine’s patriotic and heroic feeling, but it 
strikes a true note and deserves quotation :— 


REWARD. 


What shall the brave in soul attain 
Who shape a thought in act and life, 

What guerdon to redeem the pain, 
What victor palm beyond the strife, 

When the worn spirits to wait 

In silence with the silent great ? 


Men say ‘‘ It were reward for all— 
For hours of strife an age of fame!” 
Ah! faint, methinks, the echoes fall 


Of mortals’ praise or mortals’ blame, 





‘When breaks upon the widening soul 
The deep archangel trumpet-roll. 


Nay, brothers, neath the Eternal Eyes 

One human joy shall touch the just, 

To know their spirits’ heirs arise 

And lift their purpose from the dust ; 
The father’s passion arms the son, 
And the great deed goes on, goes on. 

The publishers of Piccadilly Poems: Vers de 
Société, by Mr. J. L. Owen (Roxburghe Press), 
are good enough to relieve its critics of their 
tedious duties by telling them what they ought 
to say about it. It reached us considerately 
accompanied by a type-written intimation to 
the following effect :— 

“Mr. Owen’s powerful word-pictures of ‘Society’ 
both East and West are a revelation, and are boldly 
while delicately touched with the life of the scenes 
depicted...... Mr, Owen’s previous work ‘ Lyrics from 
a Country Lane’ will doubtless sufficiently speak 
for the coming book.” 

We do not remember reading ‘Lyrics from a 
Country Lane,’ though many books of verse have 
reached us, at different times, from a ‘* Town 
Lane,” otherwise yclept Vigo Street; and after a 
perusal of ‘ Piccadilly Poems’ we shall certainly 
never repair the omission. We have found Mr. 
Owen’s ‘‘word-pictures” neither ‘‘ powerful” 
nor ‘‘a revelation,” except, indeed, of the 
unlucky vulgarity of their writer, and of the 
amazing tolerance of the average magazine 
editor. So far from their being ‘‘ boldly while 
delicately touched with the life of the scenes 
depicted ” (whatever that remarkable phrase may 
imply), we have no hesitation in describing them 
as at once feeble and coarse, both in sentiment 
and execution. A single verse from ‘A Ballad 
of Boxing Night’ will, we venture to say, jus- 
tify the foregoing strictures :— 
I saw the willowy figures glide 
And sway in the mazy dance, 
And billowy bosoms, like the tide, 
Rise and fall as waves advance. 
But those waves were warm, and jewels bright 
Gleamed on that human tide, 
And luminous eyes shed softer light 
Than even the moon outside. 

A Trip to Fairyland, by the Rev. John 
Morgan (Stock), appears to have been merely 
the honeymoon tour of the poet and his bride. 
As the author’s name plainly promises, the 
poems are very Welsh indeed, and there is not 
a gleam of humour from beginning to end. The 
book concludes with some ‘‘ free translations of 
popular Welsh hymns”; but in the earlier por- 
tion of the volume the Rev. John Morgan 
throws sheer Welsh in heavy handfuls at the 
reader’s head. A true love of nature and a true 
love of the ‘‘ bride” redeem the book from abso- 
lute worthlessness, and the quality of the verse 
may be judged by the words in which Mr. Morgan 
expresses his appreciation of the way in which 
‘*Creation yields a perfect lyre.” After de- 
scribing ‘‘dawn,” ‘‘noon,” ‘‘dusk,” ‘* bur- 
nished wings,” ‘‘brooklet’s murmurs,” and 
‘*enchanted scenes,” his pleasure finds charac- 
teristic expression when he says :— 

We feel one uniform delight 
With the spectacular display. 

The Rose-tree of Hildesheim, by Miss Jessie L. 
Weston (Nutt), is the title of a rather long narra- 
tive poem dealing with the loves and sorrows 
of Konrad and Hildegarde. The tale flows on 
with some smoothness, and the style has no 
strength of fault or of merit. Some passable 
songs and a series of poems on King Arthur’s 
knights complete a little volume in no way 
interesting or remarkable. The author’s most 
annoying characteristic is the persistent use of 
certain words, always a snare to the novice in 
the writing of narrative verse. ‘‘ Adown,” 
“erst,” ‘‘aye,” are all too obviously chosen 
because they fill the line, not because they fit 
the thought. The sudden addition of two 
redundant syllables in the first line of an heroic 
couplet comes rather as a shock :— 

And as the Benediction of the Presence falls 

On all who bow within these hallowed walls. 
We suppose that Miss Weston could find no 
shorter word for ‘‘ Benediction,” and thought 
a syllable or two more or less of no account. 

‘*Solemn stars” and ‘‘ white moths,” ‘‘ silver 
stairs” and ‘‘pearly treasures,” with other 





pale virginal objects, have been woven by Miss 
Irene Putnam into a series of Songs without 
Answer (Putnam’s Sons), quite harmless and 
well-meaning, if a little thin. Indeed, the deli- 
cate soul of the author pleads so plaintively 
through her work that to adjudge in plain Eng- 
lish the value of her poems would be like break- 
ing one of her own ‘‘white moths” witha sledge- 
hammer. Therefore let the rest be silence. 








ECONOMIC LITERATURE, 


Lectures of Adam Smith. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by Edwin Cannan. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—The efforts made 
in recent years to place before us the surround- 
ings of Adam Smith, the books that he studied, 
the plan on which he built up his magnum opus, 
contrast curiously and somewhat sadly with the 
more successful efforts made by Adam Smith 
himself to destroy the incomplete fragments of 
his writings, and even the more complete works 
unworthy, in his opinion, of publication. Few 
narratives of death-beds of lone and aged men 
whose delight in life has been in their studies 
are more characteristic and more touching than 
the history of the destruction of the ‘‘ thin folio 
paper books” which had remained so long 
‘*within the glass folding doors of a bureau” 
in the bedroom of a man conscious of the fact 
that his memory, childless as he was, could be 
perpetuated only by his writings—conscious also 
of the influence which his works had exerted, 
and anxious, as only a great author can be, that 
nothing unworthy of his fame should survive. 
Recent years, which have done more justice to 
the great ability of Adam Smith than many 
more immediately preceding them, have brought 
forward students and inquirers desirous to know 
more about him than had previously been the 
case. A great deal that is interesting may be 
found in Mr. John Rae’s ‘ Life of Adam Smith.’ 
The attempt recently and most sympathetically 
made by Dr. Bonar to reproduce the catalogue 
of his library introduces us more intimately 
to his fireside occupations. But the contribu- 
tion at present before us is even more charac- 
teristic, as it explains in a great degree his mode 
of work with his pupils. It consists of a tran- 
script of notes, apparently taken at the time, 
of the lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and 
Arms delivered by Adam Smith at Glasgow as 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. Mr. E. Cannan, 
as editor, has done his work with great care. 
He gives good reason in his introduction, 
pp. xix and xx, for believing that these lectures 
wero delivered towards the close of the period 
of Adam Smith’s occupation of that chair. In 
1764 Adam Smith undertook the tutorship of 
the young Duke of Buccleuch, which was 
destined to exercise an influence on his own 
life and mode of thought at least as great 
as that which he exercised on the mind of 
his pupil, though different in result. Into 
this subject, attractive as it is, we must not 
now go further; we can only refer our readers 
who desire to follow it up to the interest- 
ing narrative in chap. xii. of the ‘Life’ by 
Mr. Rae. It is sufficient to state now that in 
January, 1764, Adam Smith severed his con- 
nexion with the University of Glasgow ; and as 
Mr. Cannan, by careful study of the internal 
evidence, shows that the lectures were ‘‘ almost 
certainly ” not written earlier than November, 
1762, we are brought to see that the date was 
probably 1763, and that they hence show the 
subjects which occupied Smith’s mind from an 
economic point of view at the end of his career 
as University Professor. The manuscript was 
apparently not written out by the person who 
took the original notes. These were doubtless 
the work of a student, who would have avoided 
the mistakes which the copyist fell into. Mr. 
Cannan has sought carefully to correct these 
errors ; in doing this he has very wisely disre- 
garded the punctuation of the manuscript, which 
appears to represent only the ideas of the tran- 
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scriber, and he has not sought to reproduce the 
spelling of the period, which would only per- 
plex modern students. He has supplied ex- 
planatory notes which will be of service to the 
reader. He has supplemented the original 
index made at the time, and placed then at the 
end of the manuscript volume, with a careful 
index of his own. What will be even more 
valued, he has added a table of parallel passages 
in the ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ which will enable 
the reader at once to follow the gradual growth 
and building up of that well-known work. The 
method of composition followed by a great 
thinker is always of interest, and the economist 
will find in Mr. Cannan’s table of parallel pas- 
sages a subject for much careful study. Mr. 
Cannan successfully vindicates the publication 
from any objection which might be made to it 
on the ground ‘‘that it is an act of impiety 
towards Adam Smith’s memory.” The ‘ Wealth 
of Nations’ has long been a classic among us, 
and any labour which assists the student of the 
present day to understand the modus operandi 
of its author is valuable as an assistance to the 
science over which he exercised so great an 
authority. The work has been edited most 
conscientiously and carefully, and we trust it 
will find that acceptance which the labour 
bestowed on it deserves. 

Banks and Banking. By H. T. Easton. 
(Effingham Wilson.)—Though at first sight it 
might seem scarcely to be expected, the history 
of banking never loses its interest. Often as 
chroniclers have been found of the doings of the 
bankers of old time, Italian, Jewish, or Assyrian, 
fresh writers continually desire to take up the 
story, fresh matters of importance arise, fresh 
points of view from which the questions in- 
volved may be observed. The reason we take 
to be that banking occupies itself with a subject 
of personal and primary interest to all—the 

rogress of economic and social development. 

his is traced out in Mr. Easton’s pages. The 
history is continued carefully from the founda- 
tion of the Bank of England. Mr. Bagehot’s 
remarks on the monopoly it long possessed 
are quoted, and also what he said regard- 
ing the possible superiority of a permanent 
head to the Bank rather than a continual 
change of Governors. It is always an ad- 
vantage that this sound advice of Mr. Bage- 
hot’s should be kept before the public, and Mr. 
Easton deserves our thanks. The change might 
be beneficial. A more distinct maintenance of a 
definite policy might result from it. The posi- 
tion of the Bank of England relatively to the 
other banks now and at earlier periods is also 
noted by Mr. Easton, and the gradual changes 
in the conduct of banking business arising from 
the difference in the manner in which ordinary 
business is now carried on. It is clear that in 
proportion to business done bills are fewer than 
they used to be; and increased loans on the 
Stock Exchange appear in some measure to 
take the place of these documents as a channel 
for the employment of money. Such loans, 
however, are scarcely so good a form of invest- 
ment as bills of exchange. Mr. Easton also 
relates the history of many other changes in the 
course of business ; thus the following sentence 
mentions an alteration in the number of cheques 
drawn and of their size, which is highly charac- 
teristic of matters at the present time: ‘In 
1880 Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. cleared 
19,950 cheques in one day, of which 24 per cent. 
were under ll.; but in 1887 they cleared 13,090, 
of which 4 per cent. were under 11.” It would 
be interesting to know the proportion of small 
cheques to the total number of cheques drawn 
at the present time. It has probably largely 
increased since 1887. This ‘‘ paper” circula- 
tion in a form entirely unthought of when 
our present banking laws were instituted appears 
likely to extend. Already by far the largest 
part of the cash transactions of the country are 
entirely independent of ‘‘ coin,” and are merely 
“‘book entries” in some form or other. Many 








other changes in the course of business will be 
found chronicled in Mr. Easton’s pages. In the 
words of the preface :— 

“The author has endeavoured to show how the 

deposit of money in a bank has developed into a 
complex system of finance, and also how capital, 
wielding an immense power in the present day, is 
largely under the management and control of our 
great banking institutions.” 
The sketch which Mr. Easton has provided is 
necessarily slight, but it gives the main features 
of our existing system in a manner which will be 
very clear to those who have adopted banking 
as their profession, and who appear from his 
preface to be those to whom he specially 
addresses himself. We may observe that Sir 
R. Giffen is mentioned throughout the book as 
Mr. Giffen, and that his name on p. 75 is mis- 
spelt. 


A History of Modern Banks of Issue; with an 
Account of the Economic Crises of the Present 
Century. ByC. A. Conant. (Putnam’s Sons.)— 
The purpose which Mr. Conant had before him 
in this work is explained in the first lines of his 
first chapter. This was ‘‘to bring together, 
in compact form, the leading facts regarding the 
banks of the world authorized to issue circulating 
notes and the history of the financial and eco- 
nomic crises through which they have passed.” 
This was a highly useful task to undertake, and 
Mr. Conant has completely accomplished it. 
There is no work extant which exactly covers 
the same ground, or which contains the informa- 
tion thus brought together with so much care 
and industry ; and further, the volume is a good 
deal more than a mere collection of statistics ; it 
is written in the spirit of a trained economist 
who has also a good knowledge of the method 
on which banking operations should be con- 
ducted. This imparts to the book a high cha- 
racter. In order to do justice to Mr. Conant’s 
work it is not necessary to trouble the reader with 
a list of all the banks and banking systems com- 
prised in his pages. It is sufficient to say that 
every country in the world in which banks of 
issue exist is commemorated, and a statement 
is given (clear, concise, and generally accurate) 
of the system followed. Mr. Conant commences 
with laying down the principle that the first 
requirement of a sound banking currency is that 
the notes issued shall be redeemable in standard 
coin ondemand. This is not merely a test of the 
solvency of banks, but it goes a good deal further. 
‘*Tt goes to the foundation of the economic and 
financial system of the country, and regulates 
its commercial relations with other countries.” 
Again and again throughout his work we find Mr. 
Conant insisting on the importance of this point. 
With this view clearly before him it is natural 
that the ‘‘currency principle,” the basis of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Act of 1844, should find no favour 
in his eyes. The years which have elapsed since 
that Act was passed have shown that while the 
note circulation of the Bank of England has the 
fundamental merit of absolute security, it does 
not possess the convenient adaptability to the 
wants of the country which the issues of others 
of the large banks of Europe enjoy. Mr. Conant 
observes that the question ‘‘ whether the notes 
constitute a prior lien on the securities and 
bullion in the issue department is a point which 
is not clearly set forth, and has never been 
judicially decided.” We may refer him on this 
subject to the paper prepared by Mr. Freshtield 
for the information of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, November, 1856, printed in the 
Report of the Select Committee on the Bank 
Acts, 1858, which sets out clearly the position 
of the matter. On other crucial points also Mr. 
Conant is absolutely sound, such as the neces- 
sity that the banking system should be financially 
independent of theState. Officialsupervision may 
be useful, though the advantages of Government 
inspection may easily be overrated. But no 


doubt, like the inspection of outside ‘‘ auditors,” 
such investigations may be of use by interposing 
a warning to the too venturesome bank manager. 








In this way official rules may even be an assist- 
ance ; but the dealing with the note issue is quite 
another matter. A Government issue of paper 
is almost always put out in excess. Pledges may 
be given that a fixed limit ‘‘should never be 
exceeded ”; but again and again, as Mr. Conant 
reminds us, ‘‘this pledge was disregarded.” 
Perhaps M. Thiers summed up the matter most 
clearly in a few concise words when speaking 
of the Bank of France—the bank in Europe 
which has gone through the most severe trials 
of recent years, and which has done more than 
any other to support public credit—‘‘ The bank 
saved us because it was not a bank of State.’ 
Mr. Conant describes with a strict impartiality 
the national banking system of the United 
States. He observes with truth that, great as 
were its services, it ‘‘always lacked the essen- 
tial feature of a purely banking currency. The 
currency was without elasticity, in the sense of 
responsiveness to the demands of business.” 
In this respect the principle on which the note 
circulation of the Bank of Germany is arranged 
may be regarded as superior. In the case of 
that bank the note issues are allowed to exceed 
the fixed limit on the deposit of certain securities 
and the payment of a tax of 5 per cent. for the 
time the excess issue lasts. This arrangement 
permits increased issues when they are required 
and secures their withdrawal as soon as the 
pressure is passed. There are many other points 
in the volume at which we can give only a passing 
glance. The comparison between the Canadian 
banking system and that of the United States 
is a good example of the impartial spirit in 
which Mr. Conant has written. He observes 
that the effect of the Canadian system of branch 
offices compared with the United States plan of 
isolated and separate banks ‘‘ has been to make 
the rate at the most distant interior branch not 
more than one or two per cent. higher than 
to the best borrower in Montreal or Toronto, 
while in the United States rates range between 
ten and twelve per cent. in the newer sections 
of the country, while money is a drug” in the 
great reserve cities. It is not often that a re- 
viewer can close a book dealing with such a 
subject as is the staple of this volume with the 
feeling that the interest of the narrative has 
been maintained over nearly six hundred pages. 
But Mr. Conant has fairly accomplished this. 
When his work reaches, as we hope it will, a 
further edition we trust that a curious misprint 
on p. 35, another on p. 178, and others on pp. 471 
and 481 will be corrected; also Mr. Goschen 
is incorrectly described on p. 589. The limit 
of ‘authorized circulation” of the Imperial 
Bank of Germany is described correctly on p. 199 
as having been originally 250,000,000 marks. 
A few lines lower it is spoken of as having been 
‘*increased to 42,117,000 marks.” The sentence 
should undoubtedly read by and not ‘‘to”; but 
in this there is a slight error, the amount at the 
present time being, not 292,117,000 marks, but 
296,229,000 marks. ‘The statement also of the 
limits of uncovered circulation of the other 
German issuing banks on p. 205, though correct, 
is scarcely clear, as the ‘‘actual” as well as the 
‘authorized’ issues are both mentioned in a 
manner which renders it somewhat difficult to 
discriminate between the one and the other. 
These, however, are almost inevitable discre- 
pancies in a work of this description, dealing 
with statements extending over many countries 
and a large number of figures. We have great 
pleasure in bearing our testimony to the general 
accuracy of the work and its great usefulness. 








STORIES OF ADVENTURE. 


Tue elements of popularity contained in a 
book of adventure are apt to blind the reader 
to its defects. There is little doubt that Captain 
Kid’s Millions, by Alan Oscar (Chapman & Hall), 
is very well suited to the taste of the day, and 
that it has attractive characteristics. The story- 
telling is good, and recounts the finding and 
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then the loss of a great treasure, and its final 
rediscovery and realization. In one half of the 
volume we have the history of the first finding 
by Kid, the pirate of romance ; and this portion 
of the book has already appeared in the pages 
of a popular magazine. In the second half a 
further search is made in our own days, and the 
treasure is brought home, but not without loss 
of life. The writing is generally good, and care 
is exercised to bring the phraseology into har- 
mony with the time to which it relates. But 
the pleasing element in the volume is the capa- 
city which the author manifests for narrating 
adventures and describing scenes of romance. 
It is less satisfactory to find in the opening 
words of the volume an effort to persuade the 
unwary reader that the book contains ‘‘ the true 
history of one of the mysteries of the world.” 
The wine is good, and needs no such bush ; and 
it is difficult to see how the statement in ques- 
tion, supported as it is by others to a similar effect, 
adds to the interest of the story. The book is 
a long and substantial volume ; but it has great 
powers of attraction, which deserve recognition, 
especially in the case of a new writer. 

A short and bright story of adventure is always 
welcome. In a single volume of narrow com- 
pass Mr. Roderic Quinn, the writer of Mostyn 
Stayne (Sonnenschein & Co.), has placed a 
number of stirring scenes, somewhat loosely 
pieced together. The writing is pleasant and 
easy; the narrative purports to be one com- 
posed in the early part of the last century, and 
offers little that need be criticized. The diffi- 
eulty of writing a story of adventure in the first 
person singular is surmounted with some skill. 

Captain Shannon, by Mr. Coulson Kernahan 
(Ward, Lock & Co.), is made up of reminis- 
cences from stories of Irish conspiracy, dynamite 
explosions, daring murders in Dublin and 
London, amateur detectives, and manifold dis- 
guises. It has no new ideas, and little that is 
new in incident ; but as a budget of sensations, 
eked out with sixteen more or less striking pic- 
tures, it is interesting enough. The crimes of 
Capt. Shannon, and his gradual hunting down 
by a volunteer friend of justice, will probably 
amuse such as have acquired a taste for this sort 
of thing by much reading of Poe, Dr. Conan 
Doyle, Mr. Arthur Morrison, Mr. Muddock, 
and a dozen others. But Mr. Kernahan’s last 
venture evinces none of the imagination which 
distinguished some of his earlier efforts, and 
his friends amongst the reading public will put 
down ‘Captain Shannon’ with a devout hope 
that its author has not yet exhausted his more 
original vein. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Mr. Murray sends us an additional volume 
(the eighth) of Gleanings of Past Years, by Mr. 
Gladstone. They consist mainly of articles con- 
tributed by the author to the magazines on 
various points of Biblical criticism, ecclesiastical 
history, and Christian dogma. They show, like 
his Homeric studies, that Mr. Gladstone belongs 
to the precritical period, and sets to work to 
confute Prof. Huxley and other sceptics with a 
kind of argument that was obsolete forty years 
ago; but it is impossible not to admire the 
vigour and intrepidity with which the aged 
statesman uses it. 


WE are able to praise Harvard Stories, a series 
of sketches of the undergraduates of the old 
university of the United States, by Mr. Waldron 
K. Post, published by Messrs. Putnam’s Sons. 
The language is sometimes that of modern 
American slang — incomprehensible — but the 
oo are bright and pleasant. In the Civil 

ar the lads who have left Harvard to fight 
for their Southern States rush in to Richmond 
to send notes to class-mates, prisoners in the 
Libby, and cheer at news of the annual boatrace, 
which ‘‘almost made up for Gettysburg.” ‘‘ A 
man came running up to hear...... whether the 
Yankees had been licked anywhere. We told 





him not that we knew of, but Harvard had 
beaten Yale, and he went off damning us for 
making such a row.” The volume contains an 
admirable account of the boatrace of another 
year. American rowing slang differs from the 
English : the use of ‘‘ starboard” for a side has 
never been known in our rowing world, and we 
find ‘‘on the boat” for in, and ‘‘recover” for 
recovery. 

M. Catmann Livy publishes Montalembert, 
by Vicomte de Meaux, a life which was hardly 
needed, but which, though less full than other 
biographies of the great Catholic gentleman— 
more Forbes than French—is appreciatively 
written. 

M. Pierre LERoy-BEAUvLIEU, son, we believe, 
of M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, and nephew of the 
author of ‘The Empire of the Tsars,’ publishes, 
through MM. Armand Colin & Cie., Les Nouvelles 
Sociétés Anglo-Saxonnes, a rather heavy volume 
on Australasia and British South Africa. Aus- 
tralian wine producers will do well to pay heed 
to the well-informed criticism of M. Pierre 
Leroy-Beaulieu. His chapter on ‘‘ Feminism” 
is thin: he first asserts that the women voters 
are for suppression of the liquor trade, and 
then admits that their enfranchisement in New 
Zealand has proved the contrary. He fails to 
explain that while in New Zealand women have 
only the vote, in South Australia they can sit 
in both Houses and in the Cabinet, but have 
not yet stood for Parliament. He thinks that 
Victoria carried woman suffrage in 1896, though 
the Bill was in fact rejected by the Council, 
and does not mention that in several other 
colonies woman suffrage Bills have, as in Vic- 
toria, passed the popular House. He thinks 
that Australian politicians are pleased to be 
made ‘‘K.C.M.G. or even K.C.B.,” but fails 
to note that knighthood is now generally re- 
fused in Australia by politicians until the close 
of their active service in the legislative assem- 
blies, while he is wrong, we believe, as to the 
K.C.B. being offered to them. 

WE recently reviewed M. Victor Bérard’s 
‘La Turquie et l’Hellénisme,’ and there now 
reaches us from the house of Calmann Lévy 
a similar book, La Macédoine, by the same 
writer. At the end of the volume there is a 
suggestion that the Emperor William is likely 
to propose before the next Paris exhibition, 
which he wants to visit, that Alsace shall be 
neutralized ; that part of German Austria shall 
be added to the German Empire; that Austria 
shall go as far as Salonica ; that Russia shall have 
Armenia ; Italy, Albania ; Great Britain, Egypt ; 
Bulgaria and Servia, parts of Macedonia. 

WE have received vols. xiv. and xv. of the 
new edition of Meyers Conversations - Lexikon 
(Leipzig, Bibliographisches Institut), and find 
them to be worthy of their predecessors. Ful- 
ness of information and accuracy of statement 
characterize them, and the excellent illustra- 
tions, maps, and plans add greatly to the utility 
of this admirable work of reference. There 
is a most serviceable ‘ Religions- u. Missions- 
karte.’ The views of the Reichstagsgebiude 
at Berlin fully confirm all that has been said 
against that tasteless building. In the instal- 
ment before us there are most satisfactory 
articles on Prussia, Rome, and the Roman 
Empire, on Russia, and on Roumania. If we 
may object to anything, we should say that the 
notice of Porson is insufficient, and so is the 
account of the English novel. 

At the exceedingly low price of sixpence 
the Penny Illustrated Paper has published a 
Diamond Jubilee Life of Queen Victoria, well 
written and profusely illustrated. Mr. Latey, 
the editor of the paper, is the author.—The 
Jubilee number of the Lady’s Realm contains 
good reproductions of some clever drawings of 
the Queen in her childhood, taken by Lady 
Elizabeth Heathcote at Ramsgate in 1822. 

We have on our table Jefferies’ Land: a His- 
tory of Swindon and its Environs, by the late 





Richard Jefferies, edited with Notes by Grace 
Toplis (Simpkin),—Summer Days for Winter 
Evenings, by J. H. Crawford (Macqueen), — 
The Theory of Contract in its Social Light, 
by W. A. Watt (Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark), — Pitt Press Series: The History 
of the Helvetian War, edited with Notes 
by E. S. Shuckburgh (Cambridge, Univer- 
sity Press),—An Archeological Survey of the 
United Kingdom, by D. Murray, LL.D. (Glas- 
gow, MacLehose), — Brush Drawing, by J. 
Vaughan (Moffatt & Paige), — Heavy Trial 
Balances made Easy, by J. G. Craggs (The 
Scientific Press),—Diphtheria and Antitoxin, 
by N. Tirard (Longman),—Mr. Spinks and his 
Hounds, by F. M. Lutyens (Vinton),—The 
Yellow Book, Vol. XII. (Lane),— Wonderland, 
by Wood Smith (Nelson),— With Fortune Made, 
by V. Cherbuliez, translated by M. E. Simkins 
(Hutchinson),—Matin Bells and Scarlet and 
Gold, by F. H. Williams (Roxburghe Press), — 
The King’s Garden, by G. E. Farrow (Hutchin- 
son),—Poems, and other Verses, by H. A. R. J. 
(Fisher Unwin),—In Lamech’s Reign, by A. 
Glanville (Chicago, Francceur),—The Conversion 
of Armenia, by W. St. Clair-Tisdall (R.T.S.),— 
The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vol. II. 
(Methuen),—System und Geschichte des Natural- 
ismus, by E. Loewenthal (Berlin, Calvary),— 
Quelques Notes sur les Silvw de Stace, by 
G. Lafaye (Paris, Klincksieck),— De lUIdée 
de la Mort en Gréce & V Epoque Classique, 
by A. de Ridder (Paris, Thorin), — and 
Cuvres Scientifiques, by L. Lorenz, Part I. 
(Copenhagen, Lehmann & Stage). Among New 
Editions we have Echoes from Old Calcutta, by 
H. E. Busteed (Thacker),—An Introduction to 
Theology, by A. Cave, D.D. (Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark), — Dayspring, by E. Marshall (‘ Home 
Words’ Office),—Eric, Prince of Lorlonia, by 
the Countess of Jersey (Macmillan),—First 
Book of London Visions, by L. Binyon 
(Mathews),—The Writings of St. Patrick, by 
the Rev. C. H. H. Wright (R.T.S.),—Shetla’s 
Mystery, by Mrs. Molesworth (Macmillan),— 
The Universe, by F. A. Pouchet (Blackie),—and 
Professional Women upon their Professions, by 
M. Bateson (Cox). Also the following Pamphlets: 
Currency for the Crowd, by G. E. Manisty 
(Wilson),—The Vocation of Human Life (Wil- 
liams & Norgate),—The Lancashire Cookery 
Book (Oldham, Clegg), — Supplement to ‘ The 
Tempest,’ by S. Wood (Heywood),—A Brief 
Account of the Armenian Church, by the Rev. 
J. B. Smith (Skeffington),—and Behind the 
Veil, by A. J. Raine (Kegan Paul). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Barker's (A.) Diocesan Examination Questions in Religious 
Knowledge, 8vo. 2/ sewed. 
Besant’s (A.) Four Great Religions, cr. 8vo. 2/ net. 
Modern Reader’s Bible: Ezekiel, 16mo. 2/6 cl. 
Muir's (Sir W.) The Mohammedan Controversy, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Muirhead’s (L. A.) The Times of Christ, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Pope’s (Kev. G. A.) St. John in the Desert, 12mo. 2/ net. 
Tomlinson’s (J. T.) The Prayer Book Articles and Homilies, 
some Forgotten Facts in their History, 8vo. 5/ net, cl. 
Yeats’s (W. B.) The Tables of the Law, The Adoration of the 

Magi, cr. 8vo. 5/ net, cl. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Art and Life and the Building and Decoration of Cities, a 
Series of Lectures, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Borlase’s (W. C.) The Dolmens of Ireland, 3 vols. 105/ 
Hommel’s (Dr. F.) The Ancient Hebrew Tradition as Illus- 
trated on the Monuments, cr. 8vo 5/ cl. 
Naval and Military Trophies and Relics of British Heroes, 
Drawings by Gibb, Notes by Holmes, folio, 147/ net. 
Ordish’s (T. F.) Shakespeare’s London, 12mo. 3/ net. 
Pearman’s (Rev. A. T.) Rochester, 12mo. 4/ cl. 
Ritchie’s (J. BE.) The Cities of the Dawn: Naples, Athens, 
Pompeii, &c., cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Venables’s (E.) Lincoln, 12mo. 4/ cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 

Bards of the Gael and Gall, Examples of Poetic Literature 
of Erinn, Englished by G. Sigerson, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Brown’s (A. M.) ffoliare and his Medical Associations, 6/ cl. 
Deighton’s (K.) The Old Dramatists, Conjectural Readings 

in the Texts of Marston, Beaumont and Fletcher, &c., 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 net, cl. 
Political Economy. 
Jobnson’s (G.) Notes upon Interest, Discount, Profit and 
Loss, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
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History and Biography. 
Burke's (A. P.) Family Records, 4to. 42/ net. 
mae (T.) Montaigne and other Essays, Chiefly 
iographical, 8vo. 8/6 net, cl. 
Janeway'’s (C.) Glimpses at Greece, To-day and before 
Yesterday, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Morley’s (Right Hon. J.) Machiavelli, the Romanes Lecture, 
8vo. 2/6 net, bds. 
Parry’s (S. H J.) An Old Soldier’s Memories, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Perris’s (G. H ) The Eastern Crisis of 1897, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Scott, Rev. W. A., Memoir of,a Heroof the Dark Continent, 
by W. H. Rankine, cheap edition, cr. &vo. 2/ cl. 
Stead’s (W. T.) Studies of the Sovereign aud the Reign, 
imp. 8vo. 3/6 net, cl. 
Urqubart, Mrs., Memoir of, by M. C. Bishop, er. 8vo., 6/ cl. 
Victoria, Queen, Events of the Reign, 1837 to 1897, compiled 
by F. Ryland, cr. $vo. 3/6 cl. 
Windle’s (B. C. A.) Life in Karly Britain, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Woolley’s (C.) Phases of Panic, a Brief Historical Review, 
8vo. 2/ net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Burton’s (General E. F.) Trouting in Norway, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Ramsay's (W. M.) Impressions of Turkey during Tweive 
Years’ Wanderings, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Smith’s (E ) Visitor's Handy Guide-Book to England and 
Wales, 12mo. 7/6 cl. 
Weare’s (G. E.) Cabot’s Discovery of North America, 10/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Elliott’s (W. A.) Dictionary of the Tebele and Shuna Lan- 
guages, cr. 8vo. 10/ net, cl. 
Science, 
Cartwright’s (T.) ‘‘ Section One” Physiography, cr. 8vo. 2/ 
Coutts’s (J. A.) Some Aspects of Infantile Syphilis, 3/6 cl. 
Denny’s (G. A.) The Klerksdorp Gold-Fields, 42/ net, cl. 
Halford’s (F. M.) Dry-Fly Entomology, 8vo. 25/ net. 
Payne's (J. F.) Harvey and Galen, the Harveian Oration, 
October 19th, 1896, 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Roose’s (Dr. R.) Waste and Repair in Modern Life, cr. 8vo. 7/6 
Smyth’s (N.) The Place of Death in Evolution, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Students’ Handbook of Diseases of the Skin, by Utile Quod 
Facias, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net, el. 
Taggart’s (W. S.) Cotton Spinning, Vol. 2, cr. 8vo. 4/ net. 


General Literature. 

Alford’s (E. M.) Honor, er. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Balzac’s (H. de) Lost Hlusions, cr. 8vo. 36 net, cl. 

Bon-Mots of the Nineteenth Century, edited by W. Jerrold, 
18mo. 2/6 net. 

Burrage’s (E. H.) The Missing Million, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Clayton’s (H. J.) The Light of the Eye, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Corelli’s (M.) Jane, a Sucial Incident, illus. 18mo. 2/ cl. 

Corrie’s (T.) Petrel Darcey, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Crawford’s (F. M.) A Rose of Yesterday, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Doctor’s Idle Hours, by Scalpel, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Ford's (G.) The Larramys, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Ford’s (R.) American Humourists, Recent and Living, 3/6 cl. 

Gould's (N.) Not so Bad after All, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Green’s (F. L.) Whited Sepulchres, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Griffith’s (@.) The Romance of the Golden Star, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Gunter’s (A. C.) Bob Covington, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Hird’s (D ) In Search of a Religion, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Keith’s (L.) My Bonnie Lady, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

King’s (E. D.) Father Hilarion, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Knight's (A. E.) The Scuttling of the Kingfisher, er. 8vo. 3'6 

M‘Candlish’s (J. M.) Thoughts on Familiar Problems, z/6 

Mac Donald's (G.) Salted with Fire, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Mendham’s (C. A.) A Troth of Tears, a Romance, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Overruled. by Pausy, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Pixley’s (F. W.) The Profession of a Chartered Accountant, 
and other Lectures, 8vo. 6/ net, cl. 

Procter’s (J.) Boers and Little Englanders, cr. &vo. 3/8 cl. 

Scott’s Talisman, edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by 
Rev. H. B. George, cr. 8vo. 2/ sewed. 

Sinjobn’s (J.) From the Four Winds, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Spears’s (J. R.) The Port. of Missing Ships, and other Stories 
of the Sea, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Stoker's (B.) Dracula, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Tarver’s (J. C.) Some Observations of a Foster Parent, 6/ cl. 

Thicknesse’s (L.) Two Sinners, er. 8vo. €/ cl. 

Vignettes, Stories by Rita, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Warden’s (F.) The Girls at the Grange, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Winter's (J. S.) A Magnificent Young Man, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Lasson (G.): Zur Theorie des christlichen Dogmas, 2m. 80. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Gruyer (G.) : L’Art Ferrarais 4 ! Epoque des Princes d’Este, 
2 vols. 20fr. . 
Hommel (F.): Die altisraelitische Uberlieferung in in- 
schriftlicher Beleuchtung, 5m. 60. 
Philosophy. 
Strada (J.): La Religion de la Science et de l’Esprit Pur, 7fr. 
_ Political Economy. 
Blondel (G.): Etudes sur les Populations Rurales de 
l’Allemagne et la Crise Agraire, 12fr. 
History and Biography. 
Broglie (Duc de): Histoire et Politique, 7fr. 50. 
~~ (E.): La France d'aprés les Cabiers de 1789, 
) 


r. 50. 
Loserth (J.): Studien zur Kirchenpolitik Englands im 14 
Jabrh., Part 1, 3m. 
Ménorval (K. de): Paris depuis ses Origines jusqu'A nos 
Jours, Part 3, 6fr. 
Valades (P. B. des): Martial Delpit, Journal et Correspond- 
ance, 6fr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Bovet (Mile. M. A. de): La Jeune Gréce, 3fr. 50. 
Launay (L. de): Chez les Grecs de Turquie, 4fr. 
Ramin (H.): Impressions d’Allemagne, 3fr. 50. 
Philology. 
Deussen (P.): Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda, iibers. u. m. 
Kinleitgn. u. Anmerkgn. versehen, 20m. 
Heusler (A.): Zwei Isltinder-Geschichten, 4m, 50. 
Science. 
Demoor, Massart, et Vandervelde (Profs.): 


0 L’Evolution 
Régressive en Biologie et en Sociologie, ¢fr. 





Planck (M.): Vorlesungen iiber Thermodynamik, 7m. 50. 
Wiilfing (E. A.): Die Meteoriten in Sammlungen u. ibre 
Literatur, 15m. 
General Literature. 
Chaperon (P.): Fille de Légende, 3fr. 50. 
Godard (A.): Brigandes, 3fr. 50. 
Miséne (J.): Marthe Ambernon, 3fr. 50. 
Mortillet (G. de): Formation de la Nation Frangaise, 6fr. 
Wyzewa (T. de): Ecrivains Etrangers, Series 2, 3fr. 50. 








LORD LYTTON’S ‘HAROLD.’ 
24, Dorset Square, N.W., May 31, 1897. 

T venture to think that the Athenewm has 
done my edition of Lord Lytton’s ‘ Harold’ an 
injustice. 

I did not edit it as ‘‘a classic” in English 
fiction, but as an historical novel belonging to a 
series of such productions of English literature 
of which too little is known, and which it is 
thought well to place in the hands of those who 
may be thereby influenced to study history 
through direct channels. My introduction, 
notes, and facsimile illustrations are all directed 
to the one point of showing how closely the 
author followed history, and in this respect I 
think it will be admitted that I have established 
for Lord Lytton’s story a foremost position. 

Opinions may differ as to the book being ‘‘a 
classic ” of English fiction; but even on this 
point there is its influence upon such a poet as 
Tennyson and such a historian as Freeman to 
reckon with. LAURENCE GOMME. 








AN ALLEGED ERROR OF VENERABLE BEDE'S. 


Pror. Mommsen’s text of the well-known 
passage in the ‘Excidium’ (cap. xxvi.) which 
assigns the birth of Gildas and the battle at the 
Mons Badonicus to the same year runs as 
follows :— 

“Ex eo tempore nunc cives nunc hostes vince- 
bant...... usque ad annum obsessionis Badonici 
montis, novissimeque ferme de furciferis non 
minime stragis, quique quadragesimus quartus, ut 
novi, orditur annus mense jam uno [lege primo] 
emenso qui et mee nativitatis est.” 

Bede’s version of this (‘ H. E.,’ i. xvi.) is :— 

“ Ex eot, n.c.n. bh, v. u. ad a. o. B.m. quando non 

minimas eisdem hostibus strages dabant quadra- 
gesimo circiter et quarto anno adventus eorum in 
Britanniam.” 
Bede’s statement presents two propositions: 
(1) that the period of forty-four years ended 
with the year of the battle at the Mons 
Badonicus ; and (2) that this period dated from 
the arrival of the English in Britain. The 
second proposition is not supported by the text 
of the ‘ Excidium’ as we have it, and the former 
one is almost universally believed to have ‘*been 
founded upon a misconception of the passage ” 
(‘‘Monumenta,” p. 106). Very few modern 
writers have accepted Bede’s view: Polydore 
Veryil, Habington, Vossius, and Galland are all 
that occur to me before the publication of the 
‘*Monumenta”; Dr. Giles, Haigh, the Bollandist 
Fathers, and La Borderie, since. On the other 
hand, Archbishop Ussher, Colgan, Mabillon, 
Smith and Stevenson, Lipsius (in Ersch and 
Griiber’s ‘ Encyklopiidie,’ 1858), and many other 
writers down to Haddan and Stubbs, Skene, 
Guest, and Mommsen have maintained that 
Bede was in error, and that the period began 
with the year of the battle and ended with the 
yearin which the author of the ‘ Excidium’ 
was writing. These authorities believe that 
Bede was misled either by the involved style of 
that author or by a corrupt text. Mr. Plummer, 
however (v. V. Bed., *H. E.,’ 1896, vol. ii. 
p. 31), though he agrees with the great majority 
of writers as to the meaning of the passage, is 
unable to assent to the view that Bede’s approxi- 
mation to the date of the battle is due to his 
inability to construe the text of his authority. 

The passage in question has been translated 
frequently, but no one has yet succeeded in 
giving a clear version of it without interpolating 
explanatory words and clauses. The crux of 
the passage is clearly the word ‘‘ qui” with the 
enclitic. Some commentators believe that this 





is a nominative, others that it is an ablative. 








Habington (translation of the ‘Epistle’ of 
Gildas, 1638) and Dr. Giles (‘Six Old English 
Chronicles,’ 1848, p. 313) have ‘‘ which,” with 
an interpolation supporting Bede ;* Mr. D. H, 
Haigh (‘ The Conquest of Britain,’ 1861, p. 299) 
has *tand which” ; M. A. de la Borderie (Revue 
Celtique, 1883, vol. vi. p. 9) has ‘‘année qui,” 
with an interpolation supporting Bede; Dr, 
Guest (‘ Origines Celtics,’ 1883, vol. ii. p. 186) 
has ‘‘from which year”; Mr. C. J. Elton 
(‘ Origins of English History,’ 1890, p. 350) has 
‘‘and this,” with an interpolation opposed to 
Bede. Prof. Mommsen (‘‘M. G. H.,” ‘Chronica 
Minora,’ 1894, III. i. p. 8) treats ‘‘qui” as a 
nominative, and interpolates a clause which con- 
demns Bede: ‘‘ quique quadragesimus quartus 
[ut novi] est ab eo qui orditur annus.” Prof, 
Mommsen believes Bede ‘‘locum Gilde ita 
legisse ut eum legimus nos et, cum intellegi non 
posset, eum libere ad zram eam [sc. adventus 
Anglorum] aptasse” ; and he agrees with M. de 
la Borderie that the text as it has come down to 
us in extant manuscripts is corrupt, and cannot 
be rendered properly—‘‘ que libri habent parum 
sana videntur cum commodam interpretationem 
nullam admittant......” + 

It is a very singular fact that the scholars of 
three centuries last past have failed to perceive 
that ‘‘qui” is used in this passage as an adverb. 
Why there should be a difficulty in reading 
““(strages)......qui......orditur annus,” when there 
is none in reading ‘* restim volo mihi emere...... 
qui me faciam pensilem” or ‘‘ vix reliquit qui 
efferretur,” I cannot tell, and I suggest that 
Bede found no difficulty, and that the passage 
should be rendered thus :— 

“From that time sometimes our countrymen con- 
quered, sometimes the enemy......until the year of 
the siege of Mons Badonicus and of almost the last, 
not the least, slaughter of the villains; wherewith, 
also, the year XLIIII., as I have learnt, commences, 
the first month being already past, which, too, is [the 
month] of my nativity.” 

I submit that there is no reason to reject 
Bede’s belief that the year of the battle was the 
forty-fourth year of the period ; whether he was 
correct in dating the battle in a.p. 449 (circa) 
+ 44 is, of course, another question. 

A. ANSCOMBE. 








GIBBON’S LIBRARY. 


THE catalogue of Gibbon’s library at Lau- 
sanne was recently added to the treasures in the 
British Museum. The catalogue itself isa biblio- 
graphical curiosity, not only because many of the 
entries are in the historian’s clear and bold hand- 
writing, but also because they are made on the 
backs of playing cards. American librarians have 
devised catalogues composed of eards, and these 
have been largely used and praised ; yet, if the 
plan be good, it is not entirely novel. 

It is noteworthy that Gibbon had to collect 
and pay for the books which he consulted while 
writing his history, whereas Hume, as Librarian 
to the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, had all 
the material at hand which any historian could 
desire. Moreover, there is no record of Gibbon 
caring to lessen the drain upon his purse by 
resorting to the British Museum, where the col- 
lection of books, though much smaller and less 
skilfully classified than at present, was far from 
being contemptible. He made some of the 
Swiss libraries aid him in his work, as he 
thus acknowledges in his ‘Memoirs’: ‘ The 
academical library of Lausanne, which I could 
use as my own, contained at least the fathers 
and councils; and I have derived some ocea- 
sional succour from the public collections of 
Berne and Geneva.” But the pleasure of form- 
ing a library is second only to that of using 
one, and Gibbon may have felt this when 





* The translation of the ‘ Excidium,’ Harley MS. No. 522, 
fo. 30, was made from Polydore Vergil’s text, and therefore 
does not render the clause ** quique......emenso.” 

Mr. Plummer does not render * qui,” and construes the 
sense of the passage as he conceives it thus: ‘at the end of 
the first month of the forty-fourth year [from the year of 
that event], which is also the year of my birth” (u.s.). 
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ss : 
writing in 1763 from Lausanne to his father, 
«“] have got a few books together.” 
In 1773, when settled in what he styled 
his “‘little palace” in Bentinck Street, which 
he held to be ‘‘absolutely the best house 
in London,” he wrote to his stepmother that 
‘all the notions I ever formed of a London life 
in my own house, and surrounded by my books, 
with a due mixture of study and society, are 
fully realized.” Three years later he wrote 
from Bath to Holroyd, ‘‘I long to get back to 
the library in Bentinck Street, where I shall 
speedily, but not hastily undertake the second 
yolume.” He had no hesitation in borrowing 
books, while his friend Holroyd, better known 
now as Lord Sheftield, was reluctant to lend 
them, as is shown by what Gibbon wrote in 
1781 :— 

“Your Greeks were not carried from Brighton 
through carelessness, but as youare seriously absurd 
about lending books, I have directed Caplin to send 
them to S[heffield] P[lace] per coach. By way of 
revenge I may inform you that I have now pur- 
chased a copy of Stephen’s Greek Poets compared 
to which yours is very little more than waste paper.” 
Some time after the work was finished to 
which he looked forward, with well-founded 
expectation, for ‘‘the establishment of his 





fame,” he wrote to his stepmother that, ‘‘al- 
though my library be still my favourite room, 
Iam no longer stimulated by the prosecution 
of any literary work.” In his last will he 
desired that his library should be sold. Lord 
Sheffield remonstrated in very strong terms, 
and told Gibbon that his duty was to bequeath 
the collection to him for custody and for pre- 
servation in Sheftield Place. Gibbon’s reply 
was alike pointed and sensible :— 

“Tam a friend to the circulation of property of 
every kind, and besides the pecuniary advantage 
of my poor heirs, I consider a public sale as the 
most Jaudable method of disposing of it. From such 
sales my books were chiefly collected, and when I 
can no longer use them they can be again culled by 
various buyers according to the measure of their 
wants and means. If, indeed, a truly liberal public 








library existed in London, I might be tempted to 
enrich the catalogue and encourage the institution : 
but to bury my treasure in a country mansion 
under the key of a jealous master! am not 
flattered by the Gibbonian collection, and shall own 
my presumptuous belief that six quarto volumes 
may be sufticient for the preservation of that name.” 

Miss Berry, writing when at Lausanne in 
1803, says that Gibbon’s library was stored in 
two small rooms hired for the purpose, and that 
it numbered ‘near 10,000 volumes.” An 
estimate of the number of books in a room is 
as difficult to make, and generally as fallacious, 
as that of the number present at a large con- 
course of human beings. The card catalogue of 
the library has the figures 2,675 volumes on the 
last card. According to Mr. Cyrus Redding, 
the library was bought by Beckford for 9501. ; 
it is added that Beckford spent six weeks in 
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reading its contents, or some of them, till he 
was ‘‘ nearly blind,” and that he presented the 
library to Dr. Scholl, of Lausanne. Mr. H. E. 
Wilkinson, writing in Notes and Queries for 
May 27th, 1876, says that, in1830, an Englishman 
paid 5001. for half of the books ; the other half 
was disposed of ‘‘ piecemeal” by a bookseller 
at Geneva. The Englishman who bought the 
half sold his property in Switzerland in 1845, 
and after a time presented the books to the pur- 
chaser of it, whose name has not been disclosed. 

Gibbon disposed of several books by his will 
written by himself, and dated October Ist, 1791, 
the original being now in the British Museum. 
By that instrument he bequeathed to ‘‘the 
public library of the Academy of Lausanne ” the 
following books in the following terms :— 

“*Thuani Historia,’ seven volumes in folio; 
‘Erasmi Opera,’ ten volumes in folio; ‘ Meursii 
Opera,’ twelve volumes in folio ; the first edition of 
the ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ seven volumes in folio ; 
the Venice edition of the Byzantine writers; and all 
the works of Muratori.” 

It has been overlooked that the choice and 
pathetic passage in which Gibbon records the 


hour of his ‘‘ final deliverance,” when ‘‘ the last 
lines of the last page” of his history were 
penned, does not necessarily imply that his task 
was done. A few days previously he had written 
to Lord Sheftield :— 

‘““My great building is, as it were, compleated, 
and some slight ornaments, the painting and glazing 
of the unfinished rooms, may be dispatched without 
inconvenience in the autumnal residence of Shef- 
field-place.” 

Six weeks later he explained that, when he had 
reached London with his manuscript, he would 
have to ‘‘ procure some necessary books and 
consult others” before he felt free to leave it. 
A month’s stay in London sufficed, and then he 
went to Sheffield Place, where the proof-sheets 
were corrected. It is as creditable to the printer 
as to Gibbon’s own industry that he could write 
from that mansion to his stepmother: ‘‘I have 
the daily duty of receiving, correcting, and 
returning a printed sheet [sixteen quarto pages] 
which is sent me from London.” Three months 
after the publication of the last volumes he was 
back in Lausaune, where, as he wrote to his 
stepmother, 

“TI freely and fairly enjoy my liberty, as I pro- 
mised in my preface ; range without controul over 
the wide expanse of my library ; converse, as my 
fancy prompts me, with poets and historians, philo- 
sophers and Orators, of every age and language ; and 
often indulge my meditations in the invention and 
arrangement of mighty works, which I shall pro- 
bably never find time or application to execute.” 

The titles and the names of the authors of 
Gibbon’s books are not only set forth in 
full, but the sizes, number of volumes, and place 
of publication are also recorded on the cards 
which he used for the purpose. Among them 
are Bossuet’s ‘ Variations,’ in four volumes octavo, 
a work which changed for a time the course of 
his religious belief, and also several editions of 
his favourite Pascal and of Montaigne’s ‘ Essais.’ 
He had nocomplete copy of hisown work, the only 
entries with its title being one quarto volume of 
the first edition of 1776 and three of the edition of 
1777 ; two of the Dublin one of 1776, and three 
of the fourth edition of 1781. However, he pre- 
served most of the works in which he was 
attacked. In the order in which they are cata- 
logued, the first is ‘‘ Remarks on the Last Two 
Chapters of Mr. Gibbon’s History, by James 
Chelsum, of Christ Church, Oxford, 1778” ; the 
second, *‘ Examination of the XV. and XVI. 
Chapters of Mr. Gibbon’s History, by G. E. 
Davis, of Baliol, 1778”; third, ‘A Vindica- 
tion,’ by the author, 1779; fourth, ‘ Two 
Anonymous Tracts against Him,’ 1779 ; fifth, 
‘*A Reply to the Reasonings of Mr. Gibbon, by 
Smyth Loftus, M.A., Vicar of Corlock, Dublin, 
1778”; sixth, ‘Gibbon’s Account of Christianity 
Considered,’ by Joseph Milner, M.A., York, 
1781 ; and seventh, ‘ Apology for Christianity,’ 
by Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff. 

Gibbon’s English books formed a fair pro- 
portion of his collection, and among them, 
taking the titles in alphabetical order, are those 
of Addison (including a French version of his 
‘ Evidences of the Christian Religion’); Anson’s 
‘ Voyage round the World’; ‘ Bacon’s Essays’; 
‘Bell’s British Theatre’; Blair’s ‘ Rhetoric’; 
Burnet’s ‘Own Times’; ‘ Hudibras’; ‘ Chester- 

field’s Letters’; Churchill’s ‘Poems’; Claren- 
don’s works ; ‘ Cook’s Second Voyage’; Cowley’s 
works; Evelyn’s ‘Sylva’; Fielding’s works ; 
Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages’; Harrington’s ‘ Oceana’; 
Hooker’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity’; Hume’s works ; 
Johnson’s Dictionary and other works ; Locke's 
works ; Mason’s ‘Poems and Life of Gray’; 
‘Ossian’; Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrimages’; Percy's 
*Reliques’; Raleigh’s ‘ History of the World’; 
Reynolds's ‘ Discourses ’; Robertson’s histories ; 
Bolingbroke’s works ; Shaftesbury’s ‘ Cha- 
racteristics’; Theobald’s, and Johnson and 
Malone’s editions of Shakspeare ; Sherlock’s 
‘Sermons’; Smith’s ‘Moral Sentiments’ ; 
Hughes’s Spenser ; the works of Pope, Dryden, 
Sterne, Swift, Algernon Sidney, Temple, and 


copy of ‘The Holy Bible’ is duly catalogued, 
— the addition that it was printed in London, 
1663. 

Among the noteworthy books in Italian and 
French are ‘Orlando Furioso’ and a French 
translation of it, and ‘Orlando Innamorato ’; 
the folio edition of Bayle’s ‘ Dictionnaire’; 
Beccaria, ‘ Dei Delitti e delle Pene’; the works 
of Beaumarchais, Boileau, Brantome, Buffon, 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Voltaire; and a 
large collection of French plays. It is scarcely 
needful to add that the Greek and Roman 
classics formed parts of Gibbon’s library, as 
well as the authorities cited in his great work. 

Many men have formed libraries with which 
their names are honourably associated ; but few 
began the task so early in life as Gibbon, and 
performed it with such a praiseworthy ideal. 
In his later years he still remembered the joy 
which he felt as a very young man when ex- 
changing ‘‘a bank-note of twenty pounds for 
the twenty volumes of the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Inscriptions.” After his father’s 
death, when he himself was twenty-three, he 
recorded that ‘‘my books, the most valuable 
of my effects, accompanied my own removal to 
the metropolis.” He was able to write with 
truth and just pride of the ‘‘numerous and 
select library which was the foundation of my 
works and the best comfort of my life.” This 
account of Gibbon and his library could not be 
ended with any words finer or more creditable 
to him than his own :— 

“T may allow myself to observe that [am not 
conscious of ever having bought a book from a 
motive of ostentation ; that every volume, before 
it was deposited on the shelf, was either read or 
sufficiently examined ; and that I soon adopted the 
tolerating maxim of the elder Pliny, ‘nullum esse 
Jibrum tam malum ut non exaliqua parte prodesset.’”’ 

W. Fraser Rag. 








DEFOE THE REBEL. 
Mr. Omonp writes :— 


“T observe that in a notice (Atheneum, May 22nd) 
of the volume on ‘Fletcher of Saltoun’ in the 
‘Famous Scots Series’ the question is raised 
whether Daniel Defoe ‘ was really with Monmouth’s, 
and not with Argyll’s expedition.’ In his ‘ History 
of the Life and Adventures of Mr. Duncan Camp- 
bell’ he certainly gives a graphic account of Argyll’s 
campaign; and it would add another picturesque 
episode to Defoe’s strange career if it turned out 
that he found his way to Scotland during the summer 
of 1685. This work, however, contains nothing 
which implies that the author had been an eye- 
witness of the scenes which he describes; while, 
on the other hand, in his ‘Appeal to Honour and 
Justice,’ he speaks of himself as‘a man that had 
been in arms under the Duke of Monmouth.’ I, 
therefore, think that Wilson and the other bio- 
graphers of Defoe are right in stating that he joined 
Monmouth’s army.” 








THE DATE OF MINUCIUS FELIX. 
Pror. Ramsay writes from Moffat :— 


“Permit me to correct one statement in your 
generous and judicious review of my ‘ Phrygia.” 
You say that my opinion about the comparative 
date of Tertullian and Minucius Felix probably de- 
pends not on my own investigation, but on some 
authority whom I have been consulting As I give 
the opinion for my own, you rate my standard io 
literary matters lower than I hope is right. In 
my ‘Church in the Empire’ the tone of my refer- 
ence to this question is such as seems to me incum- 
bent on a scholar who has not studied the question 
carefully. But before using the words which you 
refer to I lectured on both ‘ Apologies’ in Aberdeen, 
translating them in full with commentary to my 
students, and paying special attention to their 
mutual relation (after the preparatory study needed 
for such courses of lectures) ; and I considered as 
well as I can what has been said on the opposite 
side down toa recent article in Rh. Mus. (I think) . 
Two years ago I began to write an article on the 
date of the ‘ Octavius,’ but refrained.” 

















Walpole ; and Dr. Watts ‘On the Mind.’ His 
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Literary Gossip. 


Str Harry Jounsron’s work on ‘ British 
Central Africa’ has been delayed in pro- 
duction owing to the time taken in the 
preparing of the maps and the printing of 
the many illustrations— 220 in number. 
But Messrs. Methuen hope to be able to 
publish it at the end of June. The volume 
will reach 544 pages, and be divided into 
eleven chapters and seventeen appendices. 
The greater proportion of the book will 
deal with natural history and anthropology. 
A valuable appendix to the chapter on 
botany is contributed by the authorities at 
Kew, who have for the first time drawn up 
a catalogue of all the known plants of 
Nyasaland and South Tanganyika. Another 
appendix is the translation of an essay on 
forestry, written by a native of British 
Central Africa. A good deal of information 
is given regarding the founding of the pro- 
tectorate, the slave trade, missionary life, 
and the prospects and present methods of 
coffee cultivation. There is a chapter on 
the Bantu languages in general and those 
of South Central Africa in particular; and 
the big game of the country are illustrated 
with many drawings, and the habits and 
geographical distribution of the more im- 

ortant birds and mammals are carefully 
Renetiied. 


Mrs. Humpnry Warp has returned from 
the north of England, where she has, it is 
said, been at work on a new novel. 

Tue forthcoming volume of the ‘Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ includes 
the memoir of Shakspeare, which is from 
the pen of the editor, Mr. Sidney Lee. It 
is the longest article that has appeared in 
the ‘ Dictionary,’ as befits the importance of 
the subject. Mr. Lee rejects a good many 
recent theories, including the accepted in- 
terpretation of the “Mr. W. H.” of the 
‘Sonnets.’ A concluding section sketches 
the growth of Shakspeare’s reputation at 
home and abroad. 

Mr. CrivE Bicuam, author of ‘A Ride 
through Western Asia,’ and recently Times 
correspondent with the Turkish head- 
quarters, is writing a book on ‘The Cam- 
paign in Thessaly,’ which will be published 

y Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in the course 
of the summer. 


Mr. T. Rick Hotmes has been engaged 
for nearly a year in revising his ‘ History 
of the Indian Mutiny,’ which was adopted 
some years ago by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners as the text-book on the subject 
for the Indian Civil Service. The pub- 
lication of the book has been taken over 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co.; and the new 
(fifth) edition will be ready early in the 
autumn. 


Mr. Goriancz has edited, and Sir John 
Evans has presented to the members of the 
Roxburghe Club, a volume of alliterative 
poetry, hitherto unprinted, entitled ‘The 
Parlement of the Thre Ages, with the Poem 


of ‘*Winnere and Wastoure”’ and Illus- 
trative Texts.’ 


Ir does not appear to be generally known 
that Mr. J. R. Dore, the collector of old 
Bibles, died last August. His account of the 
early versions of the English Bible, which 
he published some years ago through Messrs. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, ran through three 





editions in a comparatively short space of 
time. By way of following up the suc- 
cess achieved by ‘Old Bibles,’ as the book 
was entitled, the author had at the time of 
his death completed a manuscript dealing 
with the whole subject in a popular and 
practical style, and this, it is understood, 
will be published shortly by his representa- 
tives. Dr. Copinger’s new work, by the 
way, on ‘The Bible and its Transmission’ 
has just been brought out by Messrs. 
Sotheran. 

Messrs. Macuitnan & Co. will publish 
immediately a novel entitled ‘The Choir 
Invisible,’ by an American writer, Mr. 
James Lane Allen, who has already won for 
himself a position among American writers 
of fiction by ‘A Summer in Arcady,’ ‘A 
Kentucky Cardinal,’ &c. ‘The Choir In- 
visible’ belongs to the order of historical 
romance, the scene being laid in Kentucky 
about 1795. American critics praise the 
book. ‘The Ape, the Idiot, and Other People’ 
is the title of a new book by a new American 
writer, Mr. W. C. Morrow, of which Mr. 
James Bowden has purchased the English 
copyright. 

Tue Scotch Education Report shows a 
remarkable increase in the number of 
Roman Catholic schools in Scotland since 
the passing of the Education Act of 1872. 
They have increased from 22 to 183. There 
has been no corresponding increase in the 
number of Roman Catholics. 

Tue Scottish branch of the Franco- 
Scottish Society will hold its anniversary 
meeting at Edinburgh, from July 12th to 
17th inclusive. Among the papers to be 
read are ‘Notes on the French Constitu- 
tion,’ by Prof. Kirkpatrick; ‘Pasteur as 
the Founder of Stereo-Chemistry,’ by Prof. 
Crum Brown; ‘The Influence of Scottish 
Philosophy upon the French,’ by Prof. 
Boutroux; ‘Personal Reminiscences of 
Oxford,’ by Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff; 
‘The Teaching of French Literature in 
Scottish and English Universities,’ by Dr. 
Sarolea; ‘French and Scottish Philosophy,’ 
by Prof. Seth; ‘Speculations on the Karly 
Works of Horace and his Relation to Virgil,’ 
by Prof. W. M. Ramsay; ‘Le Mouvement 
Néo-Hellénique dans la Littérature Fran- 
gaise,’ by Prof. Croiset; ‘Pasteur et son 
(Euvre,’ by M. Duclaux; ‘The History of 
the Old Scots College, Paris,’ by Mr. Brander 
Hatt; ‘Historical Connexion between the 
Parliament of Paris and the Scottish Court 
of Session,’ by Dr. Aineas Mackay; and 
‘French Influence on Scottish Architecture,’ 
by Dr. Rowand Anderson. The university 
will entertain the French visitors at lun- 
cheon, and the city will give them a ball; 
while the Scottish members will entertain 
the French at dinner, and there will be 
excursions to Loch Leven, Stirling, and 
St. Andrews. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a Report by Prof. D’Arcy Thomp- 
son on his Mission to Behring Sea in 1896 
(6d.); Scotch Education Reports, Western 
and Southern Divisions (3d. each); Copies 
of Contracts for the Sale of Ordnance Maps, 
and Lists of Places where the Maps may 
be bought and ordered (2d.); and the 
Annual Irish Education Report (4d.). 








SCIENCE 


—>— 


Autobiographical Sketch of James Croll 
LL.D., F.R.S. With Memoir of his 
Life and Work by James Campbell 
Irons, M.A. (Stanford.) 

In 1867 the Civil Service examiners did 

themselves the honour of ‘“ ploughing ”— 

notably, we believe, in arithmetic—a man 
whose masterly papers on terrestrial physics 
had already eerned him a high position 
among the scientific writers of the day, 

Though the best efforts of officialdom were 

defeated on that occasion, and Mr. Croll 

was, notwithstanding his failure to pass a 

schoolboy examination, appointed to a small 

post on the Geological Survey of Scotland, 
red tape had not done with him yet. In 

1881, when wretched health and a prema- 

ture old age forced him to leave the public 

service, the Treasury awarded him a super- 

annuation allowance of 75/. 16s. 8d. M 

Lords of the Committee of Council duly 

‘¢ considered” the claims of Dr. Crollto more 

generous treatment, urged upon their notice 

by all that England in 1883 held of leaders 
in the worlds of statesmanship, science, 
and letters, but found it impossible to add 

a penny to thatsum. The Dukes of Devon- 

shire, Richmond, and Argyll, the Marquess 

of Salisbury, John Bright, Stokes, Spottis- 
woode, Prestwich, Tennyson, Lubbock, Owen, 

Hooker, Huxley, Tyndall, Thomson, Arm- 

strong, Joule, De la Rue, Sorby, Lister— 

these and many others of like note peti- 
tioned in Croll’s favour. The recommenda- 
tion was not strong enough for My Lords. 

On that miserable pittance, therefore, Croll 

—by that time a man of world-wide repu- 

tation—had to live the rest of his days. 

That he, being a self-denying Scotchman 

of the simplest tastes and most thrifty 

habits, managed somehow not only to live 
upon this income, but actually to make 
some slight provision for her who had been 
to him a true and devoted helpmeet, does 
not in any degree diminish the meanness of 
the official record on this occasion. Mrs. 

Croll received 100/. from the Royal Society, 

and now it is stated that the entire pro- 

ceeds accruing from the sale of this book 
are to be handed over to her. 

Under circumstances such as these criti- 
cism is to a great extent disarmed. 
But, indeed, there is little with which to 
find fault in Mr. Irons’s volume. It is a 
sober and faithful memoir of a remarkable 
man whose life was cast in humble places, 
whose thoughts were lofty beyond his sur- 
roundings, and whose place among men of 
science, due to the strength of his reasoning 
powers only, was gained in spite of bodily 
infirmities, and in spite of a temperament 
so shy and retiring as to render anything 
like social success unattainable. We, who 
knew Croll well, can bear witness to Mr. 
Irons’s entirely truthful presentation of him. 
The two excellent portraits which adorn his 
work are not more lifelike than are his de- 
scriptions of the kindly, reserved, nervous 
recluse of our recollection, who could be so 
alert in scientific controversy, and was s0 
meek and patient in ordinary intercourse. 

Mr. Irons has done well in printing with- 
out alteration the short ‘ Autobiographical 
Sketch’ which precedes his own ‘ Memoir.’ 
Nothing can be simpler—more pathetic in 
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its utter absence of self-pity or vainglory— 
more like Croll himself, in fact—than this 
‘Sketch.’ We recommend it to all readers. 

It matters little now whether Croll’s 
hypotheses are likely to stand the test of 
later research—whether his explanation of 
the cause of ice ages or of ocean currents 
is the right one or not. His work, the result 
of reasoning rather than of observation, like 
all first-rate work in speculative science, was 
above all suggestive, and has been the cause 
of an immense amount of good work in 
others. Just as Kant and Leibnitz must 
always be mentioned in any history of the 

wth of geological science, so will Croll— 
like them a thinker rather than a geologist 
—always be remembered as having served 
that science well. 








ANNUALS. 

The Year-Book of the &cientific and Learned 
Societies (Griffin & Co.) shows manifest signs of 
improvement. The editor evidently takes more 
trouble to obtain information than he used to do ; 
but there are still inexcusable gaps. It would 
not be difficult to find out what are the publica- 
tions of the Ballad Society. It might have been 
noted that next winter the new abode of the 
Mechanical Engineers at Storey’s Gate will be 
ready for them. 

The Year - Book of Treatment for 1897. 
(Cassell & Co.)—The present volume is the 
thirteenth of this summary of therapeutics. It 
begins with an interesting digest of recent 
observations on the treatment of heart disease 
by muscular exercise and baths—a treatment of 
some use in cases of feeble action of the heart, 
and of obvious danger in many cases of 
advanced valvular disease. Dr. Coupland, who 
shows both extensive reading and sound judg- 
ment in this abstract, quotes a remark of Sir 
William Broadbent which indicates the necessity 
for more accurate observations on this method 
of treatment: ‘‘No advance can. be made in 
this direction while it is employed indis- 
criminately in all forms and stages of heart 
disease, including cases where perfect com- 
pensation has been attained, and _ cases 


where no real heart affection exists, nor 
while statements are made which seem 
to imply that it is equally efficacious 


under all circumstances.” Dr. Garrod writes 
on arthritic diseases, while Dr. Dawson Wil- 
liams gives an abstract of the papers of Hay- 
ward, Buttar, Cautley, Marfan, and others on 
diseases of children. Mr. W. J. Walsham 
contributes a thorough and valuable digest of 
all recent contributions to orthopzedic surgery, 
and Mr. Henry Power one on diseases of 
the eye. The chapter on tropical diseases 
by Dr. Patrick Manson is not quite so com- 
- as might have been expected from so 
istinguished an authority on the subject; and 
the section on public health and hygiene is 
not so full as it ought to be. Mr. Malcolm 
Morris, while admitting that the year has added 
little to our knowledge of the treatment of skin 
diseases, reports with terseness and lucidity a 
variety of useful details of practice. The chap- 
ters on diseases of women by Dr. Herman and 
Dr. Handfield Jones are excellent, but that on 
rectal diseases is far from complete. Dr. Luff’s 
summary on medical jurisprudence and that of 
Dr. Tirard on new remedies will both be of 
great service to lecturers on those subjects in 
the medical schools. The general standard of 
the articles is high, and the book a useful one. 








ZOOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
Geographical History of Mammals. By R. 
Lydekker. (Cambridge, University Press. )— 
The characteristic note of Mr. Lydekker’s work 
is, as might be expected, the great and wide 
knowledge of the fossil forms of mammals which 





it exhibits. There can be no manner of doubt 
that an account of the geographical distribution 
of mammals written by one who has a com- 
petent knowledge of their ancient history is 
bound to be a work of value. We must own to 
some little doubt as to whether the work is 
exactly adapted to the needs of an undergraduate 
student, but it is certainly one which will be 
read with interest and profit by the zoologist. 
So far as we have been able to test it, and we 
have tested it pretty severely, it gives a very 
complete account of the geographical distribu- 
tion of every kind of mammal. This, of course, 
means the introduction of long lists of tech- 
nical terms which will be, or ought to be, 
beyond the understanding of an undergraduate. 
We regret to see that Mr. Lydekker perpetuates 
the error to be found in nearly all lectures and 
text-books on the subject—that it is to Mr. 
Sclater that we owe the first important essay on 
geographical distribution. In these days, when 
we find competent men of science calling out 
for an index to scientific literature, it is, we 
suppose, pardonable that even a writer on the 
subject should have failed to make himself 
acquainted with the first text-book of geo- 
graphical distribution, even though that was 
by no less a naturalist than Prof. Schmarda ; 
but, in truth, Mr. Lydekker has not the excuse 
that this work has not been brought to his 
notice. Asa matter of fact, some three or four 
years ago, Mr. Boulenger wrote a note to our 
contemporary Nature, pointing out the existence 
and the value of Schmarda’s work. So far as 
this book is intended for the student it adopts 
a scheme of nomenclature for the geographical 
regions of the earth’s surface which he will find 
very difficult to remember. We need not take 
our readers through the different names that have 
been proposed by various writers since 1855 ; 
it is sufficient to say that Mr. Lydekker adopts 
the proposal of a writer, who, we think very 
properly, desires to remain anonymous, who 
suggested in 1893 the use of the terms ‘‘ No- 
togeea,” ‘‘ Neogwa,” and ‘‘ Arctogsea,” to in- 
dicate the three major divisions of the classifica- 
tion to which in 1890 Mr. Blandford gave the 
names of Australian region, South American 
region, and Arctogsean region ; for Mr. Lydek- 
ker’s notogeic realm extends north of the 
equator, his neogseic realm consists of not half 
of the New World, while his arctogeic realm 
reaches down to the Cape of Good Hope. It is 
obvious that these three technical terms are 
used in a sense which their etymology does not 
justify. We regret, too, to see that he has 
given the vogue which this work will give to 
the term Sonoran region. There is one other 
point on which we think Mr. Lydekker might 
appropriately have exhibited a wider knowledge 
of the literature at his disposal. Speaking of 
the oligocene fauna of Eastern Arctogzea, he 
points out that the types which have con- 
tinued to exist up till now are very few, 
and he adds, ‘‘If the whole of the extinct 
ones had been given their relative proportion 
would have been still less.” Thisis just a point 
at which he might have appropriately introduced 
a reference to Kowalevsky’s important memoir in 
which he pointed out the different results which 
follow adaptive and inadaptive modifications. 
No question has ever more deeply interested 
the zoologist than the history of the horse in 
South America. It is an extraordinary and as 
yet incomprehensible fact, that what appear to 
have been animals very similar to the horses 
which we know to-day existed long years ago in 
South America. In dealing with this question 
Mr. Lydekker, like a great number of zoolo- 
gists, fails to show a comprehension of the fact 
that since the time of the appearance of the 
‘ Origin of Species’ the word ‘‘ species” has had 
two meanings. It has, first of all, the meaning 
which may be called that of Linnzus, the 
significance which is attached to the word by 
a descriptive naturalist, who catalogues merely 
the appearances which he observes. It has, in 





the second place, the Darwinian or post-Dar- 
winian meaning, which is attached to it by 
those who have comprehended the true in- 
wardness of the doctrine of evolution. Two forms 
exactly similar do not belong to the same 
species if they had a different ancestry, and 
it is impossible to believe that the South 
American horse and the wild horse of Asia 
have ever had one and the same ancestry. 
Howsoever like, then, they may be, they are 
not, in the evolutionist’s sense of the word, the 
same species, and any discussion as to the pos- 
sibility of the dual origin of groups is barren 
and profitless. The work before us is excel- 
lently printed, and a number of the figures are 
quite as good as we could expect. It would add 
to the value of the work if, instead of giving 
a list of works and papers most frequently 
referred to, a fuller bibliography of the subject 
were given. If the work comes, as we hope it 
may, to a second edition, perhaps Mr. Lydekker 
will see to this. 

The Evolution of Bird-Song: with Observations 
on the Influence of Heredity and Imitation. By 
Charles A. Witchell. (Black.)—This is an excel- 
lent piece of careful and independent work, by 
an author who began to investigate the features 
of bird-song in 1881, and had the resolution to 
read no books on the subject for eight long 
years, during which he continued his observa- 
tions. This laborious course of self-education is 
deserving of high praise, and commendation is 
also due to Mr. Witchell for refraining from pub- 
lishing anything for eighteen months more. Into 
the question of the origin of voice—beginning 
with the archaic hiss, common to many birds, 
and indicative of anger—we will not enter. The 
chapter on alarm-notes is very interesting, espe- 
cially as regards the way in which nestlings are in- 
stantly reduced to silence by the warning voice 
of the parents, and Mr. W. H. Hudson is quoted 
(‘Naturalist in La Plata’) as stating that this 
admonition affects the young bird even before it 
is hatched, ‘‘ when the little prisoner is hammer- 
ing at its shell and uttering its feeble peep, as 
if begging to be let out.” We are not informed 
that such precocity has been observed in the 
Old World; but perhaps Mr. Witchell will 
direct his attention to the ‘‘ bitter cry” of the 
unhatched chick. On first thoughts this ‘‘ peep- 
ing” voice might appear to be even more rudi- 
mentary than the hiss already mentioned; but 
then there is the question of heredity to be 
reckoned with—a subject discussed in chap. vii. 
In that, as well as in other portions of the book, 
there is a certain amount of matter which is 
somewhat speculative, though well worthy of 
consideration ; but the bulk of the work shows 
the result of much practical observation, and 
treats of the natural notes as well as the powers 
and practice of mimicry in thoroughly wild birds. 
Fanciers are well aware of the tendency to imi- 
tation in species kept in confinement, and they 
know also that the song of some finches—the 
chaftinch, for instance—varies in counties at no 
appreciable distance ; but many persons will be 
surprised to learn that the skylarks near many 
of our sandy coasts have acquired the plaintive 
ery of the ringed plover. Mr. Witchell gives a 
list of no fewer than fifteen species imitated by 
this soaring songster; more than a score are 
mimicked by the robin; and many other birds, 
instead of remaining faithful to their regular 
notes, occasionally deceive even the elect. It is to 
some ‘‘conveyer ” among the thrushes that we 
are annually indebted for announcements of the 
(preposterously) early arrival of the nightingale ; 
and the mention of the latter reminds us that 
by the side of mountain torrents on the Conti- 
nent the song of the nightingale is usually loud 
and harsh, as if in rivalry with the noisy stream. 
This is one of the ‘‘ effects of environment,” to 
which Mr. Witchell devotes several pages. Many 
of the notes and several of the complete songs 
of birds are rendered in musical form, and a 
good index concludes a thoroughly honest and 
original work. It can be recommended to all 
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lovers of nature, and many of the suggestions 
in it are calculated to stimulate that observation 
which leads to an increase of knowledge. 


Artistic and Scientific Taxidermy and Model- 
ling. By Montagu Browne. (Black.) — This 
portly volume of more than 460 pages, by the 
well-known Curator of the Leicester Museum, 
contains twenty-two full-page illustrations and 
eleven cuts in the text; a history of taxidermy 
from early times ; receipts for preservative 
mediums, modelling compositions, oils, and var- 
nishes ; instructions for obtaining the animals 
to be preserved ; details respecting the making 
of casts calculated to exhibit their real forms ; 
notes on tanning; the reproduction of foliage ; 
and, in fact, everything which the preserver can 
possibly want to know. Such a work is neces- 
sarily very technical in its nature, and our 
readers must be content with the assurance 
that we have gone through the book with care, 
and are astonished at the amount of practical 
knowledge therein displayed. We fully agree 
with Mr. Browne in considering that the best 
work of a high-class taxidermist is a real work 
of art, and deserves to be placed on a level with 
that of a successful sculptor ; and until that fact 
is generally appreciated, taxidermy will not re- 
ceive the approval necessary for the encourage- 
ment of its practitioners. The bad old days of 
mere ‘‘stuffing” are, however, passing away, 
and before long we may see at our Natural 
History Museum specimens of art worthy of 
competing with those at Leicester. In the end 
we may even attain to such artistic groups as 
those which glorify the Museum at Pisa, and 
which, by the way, had received the encomiums 
ef a British naturalist many years before the 
Americans whom Mr. Montagu Browne quotes 
had ever seen them. 


A Concise Handbook of British Birds, by 
H. Kirke Swann (Weldon & Co.), is a compila- 
tion which is so concise as to be practically 
useless. It began well, for several excellent 
authorities, duly named in the preface, were laid 
under contribution ; but either the author got 
tired of the work, or the publisher thought the 
poor little book was already too large. Be this 
as it may, many species are left undescribed, 
while others, of no greater importance, have an 
undue amount of space allotted tothem. We 
fear the work must be added to the list of 
failures. 


Die Haustiere und thre Beziehunaen zur Wirt- 
schaft des Menschen. Von Eduard Hahn. (Leip- 
zig, Duncker & Humblot.)—This important work 
treats of the geographical distribution of animals 
with relation to their service to man. Foremost 
are, naturally, those which have been more or 
less domesticated, such as dogs, various bovine 
species, goats, sheep, horses, asses, mules, pigs, 
camels, cats, dogs, ferrets and allied species, 
llamas and alpacas, as well as guinea - pigs, 
among mammals; followed by geese, swans, 
ducks, fowls, guinea-fowls, pea-fowl, pheasants, 

igeons, &c.; while pond fish, silkworms, and 

ees also find place. The entire subject is 
treated in a truly scientific manner and in 
detail. We are surprised to find that Dr. Hahn 
appears to attach credence to the statements 
that a female mule has occasionally been known 
to drop a foal, for no such occurrence is known 
to Mr. Sutherland, the greatest breeder of mules 
in this country, nor to the producers of tens of 
thousands of mules annually in Poitou ; while, 
as regards Spain and tropical America, the say- 
ing ‘*Una mula parié” is the exact equivalent 
of ‘*Tell that to the marines.” Until recently 
it was assumed that the best of these supposed 
cases of fertility were due to telegony, an in- 
fluence in which many breeders, especially dog- 
fanciers, believed implicitly ; but at the present 
moment telegony is under a cloud among scien- 
tific men, and some of its boldest advocates have 
‘reconsidered their position,” or, in plain 
English, have ‘‘ratted.” Dr. Hahn’s work can 
be thoroughly recommended to all scientific 





readers, and an English translation is greatly to 
be desired. There is an excellent index anda 
useful map. 








A SINGING CROCODILE. 
Oxford, May 30, 1897. 

Mr. H. Braptey points out to me that the 
Chalkadri of the Slavonic Enoch would natur- 
ally arise out of calcatrix (cf. ‘‘ Cockatrice ” in 
the ‘ New English Dictionary’). Calcatrix is a 
literal translation of iyvetpwv ; the ichneumon 
and the crocodile were confounded. This would 
introduce a fresh element into the strange 
mingling of animals represented by Chalkadri, 
and an element entirely inconsistent both with 
the phoenix and with the crocodile from the 
point of view of (Egyptian) solar mythology. 
For the sun-god hated the ichneumon (the 
symbol of Set) as much as he must have loved 
the phoenix and the crocodile (his own symbols). 
That the writer takes the most important part 
of the Chalkadri (the head) from the crocodile 
is, however, satisfactory to a mythologist, and 
we may, perhaps, rest assured now, thanks to 
M. Berger and Mr. Bradley, that the Chalkadri 
was in no sense either a serpent or (in spite of 
its wings) a bird. And if M. Berger pointed 
in the right direction, the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary ’ suggests the probably right conclusion. 

T. K. CuHeyne. 








SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— May 19. 
—Mr. C. H. Compton, V.P.,in the chair.—Mr. Quick, 
the Curator of the Horniman Museum, exhibited 
some curiosities recently brought from Benin by 
some of the ofticers engaged in the late expedition. 
These curious objects had been saved from destruc- 
tion by fire at the time of the capture by reason of 
their having been in a stone house. One of them 
was a carved ivory staff of office, having the repre- 
sentation of a human figure holding a peculiar form 
of bell in an inverted position ; this form of bell, it 
was said, was found only on the West Coast of 
Africa. This staff was carried by the executioner 
or one of his attendants, and its ornamentation 
showed evidence of Portuguese influence. Another 
object from the same region was a carved wooden 
case, having a sliding cover bearing the image of 
the sacred bird (the Ju-Ju bird). This case was 
used for the transmission of documents, An armlet 
or bracelet belonging to one of the wives of the 
king wasalso exhibited. Mr. Quick further exhibited 
some prehistoric implements found in excavating 
for the foundations of a house near the Victoria 
Embankment, consisting of the remains of a weapon 
or instrument formed from the antler of a deer, 
also shank-bones of a horse and an ox.—The Rev. 
J. Cave-Browne exhibited aseal bearing a foreign coat 
of armsand coronet, which seal was given by a dying 
French officer to an English officer who had given 
him a drink of water upon the field of Waterloo.— 
Papers were read in the absence of their authors 
by Mr. Patrick, hon, sec.: one from Mr. J.T. Irvine, 
descriptive of some prehistoric flint implements 
found at Overton Longaville, in Huntingdonshire, 
by the Dowager Marchioness of Huntly, which 
was illustrated by some very careful drawings. — 
The other paper was by Dr. Fryer, explanatory of 
some recent discoveries on Brandon Hill, Bristol, 
where at an early date a hermitage and chapel were 
erected, but the first known occupant of which was 
Lucy de Newchurch in 1351. These discoveries 
were made during the excavations for the founda- 
tion of the Cabot Memorial Tower, which is to 
occupy the site of the ancient hermitage. The 
excavations had been carried down to the millstone 
grit rock of which the hill is composed, where a 
flooring of thin cement was met with, and on the 
removal of a portion of this floor a well-made grave 
was found, measuring 5 ft. 6in. in length and about 
2 ft. deep, tapering from the shoulders to the feet. 
The grave lay east and west, and was carefully lined 
with masonry. The grave contained a skeleton, and 
close by were found the remains of two other 
skeletons; some fragments of green glazed tiles 
were also found. The excavation produced several 
beds of ashes and dark-coloured earth and some 
early tobacco pipes and leaden bullets, which were 
found about 4 ft.above the earlier remains, indicating 
pretty distinctly the position of camp fires during 
the sieges of Bristol in 1643-4.—Dr. Fryer also con- 
tributed a short note on the composition of an Inca 
ornament, derived from the analysis of the metal of 
which it was composed. 








SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCH ZOLOGY.—June 1,— 
Sir P. Le Page Renouf, President, in the chair.—4 
paper by Mr. H. Rassam was read, entitled ‘ Abra. 
ham and the Land of his Nativity.’ 





PHYSICAL.—May 28.—Mr. S. Bidwell, President 
in the chair.—Mr. Elder read a paper, communicated 
by Dr. A. A. Gray, ‘On the Perception of the Dif. 
ference of Phase by the Two Ears.’—Mr, J. Roge.- 
Innes read a paper ‘On the Isothermals of Igo. 
pentane.’ 





ARISTOTELIAN.—May 24.—Mr. 8S, H. Hodgson, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mrs. Schwann was elected a 
Member.—Papers were read by Mr. J. E. McTaggart, 
Mr. G. D. Hicks, and Mr. C. Webb * On the Meaning 
and Value of Pantheism.’—The papers were followed 
by a discussion. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. Royal Institution, 3—‘The Heart and its Work,’ Dr. E. H, 


Starling. 
— United Service Institution, 3—‘The Future of the Torpedo,’ 
Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb. 
Navy Records, 3.—Annual General Meeting. 
Geological, 8.—‘ Ci Strata of Co. Antrim,’ Dr. W. F. 
Hume; ‘An Account of the Portraine Inlier,’ Messrs. C. I, 
Gardiner and 8. H. Reynolds; ‘Some Igneous Kocks in 
North Pembrokeshire,’ Mr. J. Parkinson. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The French Revolution and English 
Literature,’ Mr. C. Collins. 
_ wos Service Institution, 3.—‘The Great Siege of Malta, 
.” Rey. W. K. ford, 
— Mathematical, 8. —‘ Models of the Regular Convex and Star 
Solids,’ Mr. W. W. Taylor; ‘On the Primitive Substitution 
oe of ou Hg yaa atl Dr. G. A. Miller. 
s —' Di ae 


Mr. W. Crookes. 

— Astronomical, 8. 

— Physical, 5.—‘Effect of Sea-Water on Induction Telegraphy,’ 
Mr. C. 8. Whitehead; ‘New Definition of Focal Length, and 
an Instrument for its Determination,’ Mr. T. H. Blakesley; 
‘Decomposition of Silver Salts under Pressure,’ Drs. J. ER 








Myersand F. Braun; ‘New Way of determining Hysteresis 
in Straight Strips,’ Dr. Fleming. 

Royal Institution, 3 —‘ Music in England during the Reign of 
Queen Victoria,’ Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland. 








Hrience Gossiy. 


Tue death took place last month of Mr. H. B. 
Chamberlin, F.R.A.S., founder of the Cham- 
berlin Observatory at Denver, in Colorado. 
Born at Manchester in 1847, he went to America 
when only seven years old and returned to Eng- 
land in 1890; his death was caused by a fall 
from a bicycle. 


THE decease is announced of the distinguished 
traveller Mr. Ney Elias, whose acquaintance with 
Central Asia was greater than that of any other 
Englishman. 


A sBoranist of great scientific distinction has 
passed away in the person of Dr. Julius von 
Sachs, who, born in 1832 at Breslau, has just died 
at Wiirzburg, where he had occupied the Chair 
of Botany since 1868, after having been active 
in the same capacity at the University of Frei- 
burg. Prof. Sachs was the author of several 
scientific works of a very high order, such as 
his ‘Experimentalphysiologie der Pflanzen,’ 
his ‘Geschichte der JBotanik,’ and the 
‘Vorlesungen iiber Pflanzenphysiologie,’ of 
which two latter works English translations 
have been published at the Clarendon Press. 
He also edited the Arbeiten des botanischen 
Instituts in Wiirzburg from 1871 to 1888. 


At the session of the Vienna Academy of 
Sciences on Saturday last five foreign honorary 
members were nominated: Profs. Vogel and 
Bezold of Berlin, Gegenbaur of Heidelberg, the 
Right Hon. Max Miiller of Oxford, and Lord 
Lister of London. 


Tue fourth congress of South German 
Laryngologists will take place next week at 
Heidelberg. 


WE have received the first two numbers of 
the twenty-sixth volume of the Memorie della 
Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani. Prof. 
Tacchini gives an account of the solar spots, 
facule, and protuberances observed at Rome 
during the first quarter of the present year, 
showing a diminution of all classes of these 
phenomena as compared with the last quarter 
of. the preceding year. The spectroscopical 
diagrams of the solar limb are continued to the 
end of September, 1895. 
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FINE ARTS 
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Yenus and Apollo in Painting and Sculpture. 
Edited by W. J. Stillman. (Bliss, 
Sands & Co.) 

(onFRONTED with this magnificent folio in 

which Mr. Stillman has collected together 

those masterpieces of Greek and Larly 

Renaissance art which represent Venus and 

Apollo, goddess and god of beauty, the 

reviewer naturally turns first to the splendid 

series of plates. We areso grateful, in fact, 
for the feast of beauty set before us that we 
sit down to the banquet forthwith without 
greatly caring to ask why it was spread, 
4.¢., what are the author’s views on idealism 

)in art or on the development of Greek 

mythological types. 

The plates begin with Renaissance paint- 

ings, and work back to the Greeks, and 

here at once a notable omission strikes us. 

Greek sculpture is represented; where is 

Greek painting? Where is our great 

national treasure, the white cylix of the 

; British Museum with Aphrodite on the 

swan? In its sedate beauty, its austerity, 

its reserved, grave dignity, it is not only 
the most lovely, and, to use Mr. Still- 
man’s favourite word, ‘‘ideal’’ image of 
the goddess that ancient art has left us, 
but it is also that which most fully em- 
bodies all familiar Greek characteristics. 

It is so finished an achievement in its own 

line that it need not fear to stand by the 

side of the perfect ‘ Venus and the Mirror’ of 
| Bellini, with which the series begins, and 
this is more than can be said of any of the 

Venus types of sculpture, which, as we well 
know now, though they are the echoes of 

} bygone masterpieces, all belong to the 

| decadence of Greek art. 

In the matter, too, of reproduction the 
Greek marbles come off by comparison but 
badly. The Renaissance plates are, with 
few exceptions, of extraordinary beauty and 
softness ; the marbles come out hard, cold, 
and too black, with a certain photographic 
rigidity that does scant justice to the soft- 
ness of marble. The finest of the Greek 
my is unquestionably the Venus of Milo. 

‘or the early date of this statue Mr. Still- 








t 


| 


man has long, as is well known, held a 
brief. He says, ‘‘The statue resembles so 
closely in its type of figure and technique 
the Victories of the temple of Nike Apteros, 
of Athens, that it must be attributed to the 
same epoch—that of the school of Scopas.”’ 
Our view is diametrically opposite, and 
for the maintenance of his own Mr. Still- 
man has done well to reproduce only the 
upper part of the statue. It is when the 
statue is seen full length that its lateness, 
its uncertainty of motive, arising from 
eclecticism in composition, is felt ; that there 
is a Scopasian element in this eclecticism is 
not to be denied, but there is also no less a 
striving after Pheidian characteristics. To 
our mind the simple topical explanation 
of the statue is the best. The Venus is no 
Victory, but a genuine Aphrodite, and she 
derives her type from the great statue 
of the island cult, the Tyche or Good 
Fortune. The type of the Tyche is well 
known to us from imperial bronze coins of 
Melos, inscribed TYXH, and from a relief 
on the drum of a column found in Melos, 
and reproducing the image of the cult. 


JM 





The pose in all these reproductions is closely 
analogous to that of our Venus, and the 
Tyche stood, as is clear from the relief, in a 
niche just like the one in which the Venus 
was found. With the exception of Mr. Still- 
man, we believe that nearly all archso- 
logists now admit that the fragment of the 
hand holding the apple found with the 
Venus belongs to it. Venus held the apple 
not because of the judgment of Paris, but 
as her own attribute. In Magnesia she was 
worshipped as Aphrodite MyAe«ia, and this 
in the island of Melos would have its 
special appropriateness. It was thoroughly 
in the manner of the later Greek artist to 
cast his goddess in the type of a local 
divinity, Aphrodite in the guise of Good 
Fortune. We have, moreover, in the recent 
discovery of the diary of the lieutenant of 
the ship that brought home the statue, un- 
looked-for confirmation of this theory. In 
the diary it is distinctly stated that Venus 
held the apple. This is, of course, not the 
time or place for the full discussion of all 
the complex questions of the finding, the 
restoration, the inscription, pedestal, &c., 
or the motive that led to the disappearance 
of the inscription ; but we have to remember 
that the statue was presented to Louis XVIII. 
as a work of Praxiteles, and that the inscrip- 
tion which gave a later name was an awk- 
ward witness, and therefore not forthcoming. 
Apart from the inscription, however, to 
our minds the statue in its totality, though 
the magnificent work of « man of genius, 
stands convicted of a date not earlier 
than the second half of the second cen- 
tury B.C. 

From this special point—which, as it is so 
closely connected with Mr. Stillman’s name, 
could not be passed over—we turn to his 
general statements in his preface and intro- 
duction. In the preface Mr. Stillman is con- 
cerned to maintain the ‘‘ innate and unalter- 
able’’ nature of the idea of what is beautiful. 
“Of this,” he says, ‘the unfaltering alle- 
giance of all the great artistic epochs to the 
perfections of Greek art is perhaps the best 
evidence, and will be the justification of our 
work.” No justification whatever is needed 
for this collection of noble things ; if it were 
needed, it would not be found by a reference 
to the Greeks. If one thing is clearer than 
another from the sequence of these plates it 
is this, how much in Renaissance beauty 
there was that was not Greek—nay, that was 
alien to Greek limitations. To call whatever 
we admire ‘‘ Greek” is but to darken counsel. 
Mr. Stillman is an ardent reactionary. 
‘‘The Platonists,” he says, ‘‘ and especially 
the Neo-Platonists, are logically on the 
side of the artist, but art itself has in the 
present day so far turned its back on 
the ideal that between the mistakes of Im- 
pressionism and the scepticism of the realists 
there seems to be nothing common between 
modern art and Plato.” Plato, if our memory 
of some utterances in the ‘ Republic’ serves 
us right, was not too eager to be asso- 
ciated with the artists even of his own time. 
What ‘‘ mistakes” of the artists he labels 
collectively as Impressionists Mr. Stillman 
precisely means he does not pause to tell us, 
but because we admire the Greek is it really 
necessary to blind our eyes to the beauty 
made visible by a Whistler? Any philo- 
sophizing about the ideal that blinds our 
vision and narrows our sympathies is, we 





certainly hold, ‘outside the limits of pro- 
fitable study.” After all, beautiful things 
make a direct appeal to the senses and 
imagination, and beauty, like good wine, 
needs no bush. 

We could have spared the preface and 
still more the introduction. Mr. Stillman 
has chosen Apollo and Aphrodite for his 
subject. No one will quarrel with his choice, 
for the god and goddess came to the Greeks 
to represent their ‘ideal’? of man and 
woman in the perfect beauty of youth. 
That is surely enough. But, having linked 
together Apollo and Aphrodite, he feels im- 
pelled to seek out some primitive connexion, 
some community of origin for the chosen two. 
This is mere misplaced ingenuity, needless 
and misleading. Thecomplex, compositecom- 
munity of the Olympian gods is a unity, as 
we are learning day by day to realize, that 
arose by a process of the survival of the 
fittest from the endless variations of local 
cults. Two main strands went to its weav- 
ing, ¢.¢., that substratum of population 
which some of us call Pelasgian, and the 
more purely Hellenic factor represented by 
Homer’s Acheans. Of the whole com- 
munity of Olympians no two have less, as it 
happens, of primary kinship than Apollo 
and Aphrodite. The link that Mr. Stillman 
institutes is that both are elemental deities 
of earth and sky. The Greek, like every 
other primitive man, made his gods in his 
own image, and did so from the outset; but 
this to Mr. Stillman is only a late stage of 
a purer nature worship—a ‘ demoralized 
record of a senseless apotheosis in place of 
what was at first a principle of nature. The 
sun myths and earth myths are amongst 
those which declare their place amongst 
the purest and earliest, and of these the 
legends of Apollo and Aphrodite, while not 
exceptional in their persistence through all 
the stages of mythological development, 
are amongst those in which the devolution is 
theclearest and most interesting.”’ Aphrodite, 
Universal Love, is, it seems, the daughter 
of Zeus, the bright sky, and Dione, the 
fruit - bearing earth, and so on and so on. 
Does Mr. Stillman really think this is the 
way primitive man, even if he be a Greek, 
imagines things? We should scarcely refer 
seriously to this mythological preface but 
that Mr. Stillman, with the instincts of his 
race, refers learnedly to the most recent 
Giscoveries, 7.¢., Mr. Evans’s researches as 
to Mycenean civilization in the Augean and 
the newly found pictographic script. We 
quite agree that these researches will trans- 
form many of our most accredited views as 
to mythology, but certainly not by their 
ill-digested application to the revival of sun 
and earth myths. 

The book is, however, we take it, not 
addressed to the scientific specialist, and for 
one philosopher who will be irritated by the 
preface and another mythologist who may 
be exasperated by the introduction there 
will yet remain the hundred artists and art 
lovers who will thank Mr. Stillman for 
enclosing in this luxurious folio a veritable 
hortus deliciarum. 
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ENGLISH AND WELSH CATHEDRALS. 


English Cathedrals. — Westminster Abbey. By 
the Dean of Canterbury. Illustrated by 
Herbert Railton.-. York Minster. By the 
Dean of York. illustrated by Alexander 
Ansted.— Winchester Cathedral. By the Rev. 
W. Benham, D.D. Illustrated by Herbert 
Railton.—St. Alban’s Abbey. By the Rev. 
Edward Liddell. Illustrated by F.G. Kitton.— 
Canterbury Cathedral. By the Dean of Ripon. 
Illustrated by W. Lapworth and others.— 
Norwich Cathedral. By the Dean of Nor- 
wich. Illustrated by Alexander Ansted. 
—Gloucester Cathedral. By the Dean of 
Gloucester. Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 
—Salisbury Cathedral. By the Dean of 
Salisbury. Illustrated by Alexander Ansted. 
(Isbister & Co.) 

Bell’s Cathedral Series. Edited by Gleeson 
White and E. F. Strange.—The Cathedral 
Church of Canterbury.—-The Cathedral Church 
of Salisbuwry.—The Cathedral Church of Chester. 
By Charles Hiatt.—The Cathedral Church of 
Rochester. By G. H. Palmer, B.A.—The 
Cathedral Church of Oxford. By the Rev. 
Percy Dearmer, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

A Monograph on the Cathedral Church of Wells. 
By Alfred A. Clarke. [Illustrated by the 


Author. (Wells, Young; London, Smith & 
Son. 

The Cathedral Church of St. Asaph. By P. B. 
Ironside Bax. (Bournemouth, Commin ; 


London, Stock.) 


We know not whether we owe this rush of 
little books about big churches to the 
‘* Diamond ” Jubilee, or to the thirteenth cen- 
tenary of the landing of St. Augustine in Kent, 
or to any other cause, but here it is upon us, 
and the two groups at the head of the list are 
only the firstfruits of series, of which others 
are to follow. 

To begin with the first of them. It does not 
prepare us for great historical exactness when 
a series called ‘‘ English Cathedrals” begins with 
Westminster Abbey ; and we are rather sur- 
prised that Dr. Farrar, who was for many years 
a member of the College of St. Peter at West- 
minster, should be guilty of the same solecism 
in his book. Of the book itself little need be 
said, for it is, with only a few omissions, the 
same as a paper contributed to a book called 
‘Our English Minsters,’ brought out by the same 
publishers some years ago—as we now observe, 
without a date—and reviewed by us at the 
time. It is difficult to characterize Dr. Farrar’s 
work. It is not a history of Westminster Abbey 
nor a guide to the buildings. His interest in 
the Abbey lies with the people and events which 
have been connected with it rather than with its 
importance as a monument of art and of history. 
He gives us some picturesque writing, but we 
are sorry that the opportunity of reprinting was 
not taken to correct the inaccuracies, which are 
many. The illustrations are some of those in 
the former book, but, having been reduced to a 
smaller size, they appear even less satisfactory 
than there. 

The Dean of York generally follows his 
authorities better than does his brother of 
the southern metropolis; but he should not 
have repeated the ‘‘ tradition” about a certain 
bit of paving being part of the altar of a pagan 
temple formerly on the site, seeing that the 
said tradition cannot be older than the fire of 
1829. The illustrations resemble their subjects 
rather more than do those of the Canterbury 
book. 

Dr. Benham’s book is reprinted from the 
same source as Dr. Farrar’s, with even less 
modification. It is chiefly remarkable for dis- 
cursiveness. The door of the church supposed 
to be treated of is first reached on the twenty- 
third page of fifty-nine, and after that the 
writer makes frequent rambles to Oxford and 
other places. 


with great skill and perseverance by Mr. 


the finding. It is also curious that Lord 
Grimthorpe is named only once in_ the 
book, when it is said that the Lady Chapel 
has been ‘‘ beautifully restored” by him. We 
hope it is not true, as said on p. 40, that 
the shrine has also ‘‘recently been restored ” ; 
but the vandals of St. Albans are capable of any 
atrocity. The illustrations of this book are the 
best of the series so far as it has appeared. 

The Canterbury and Gloucester volumes are 
also new editions of papers in the same book. 
The former is eked out at the end to bring 
it to the required bulk, and the other is un- 
altered except in a paragraph which relates 
to the so-called ‘‘ restoration” of the Lady 
Chapel, which is now in full career. The Norwich 
book, which, so far as we know, is new, is of 
like character with those which have come 
before it, but the illustrations are rather better, 
as are those in the Dean of Salisbury’s contri- 
bution. His is the only book in the series, 
so far as it has been published, which is likely 
to be of use to anybody. We may not agree 
with everything that he says, but he does say 
something, and, eschewing mere wordspinning, 
he has tried with considerable success to put 
into the space at his disposal a good historical 
and descriptive account of the church over 
which he rules. 

The next two books on the list are fairly good 
handbooks as such things are now, but they 
owe more to work in the library than to original 
study of their subjects, with the result amongst 
others that their information is sometimes out 
of date. The illustrations, which are often 
copied from older ones, are generally of better 
character than those of the other series, but in 
each book the plan is unsatisfactory. That of 
Salisbury is only a rather rough sketch, and 
that of Canterbury shows an arrangement which 
has not existed for very many years. 

With the third in Messrs. Bell’s series the 
author’s name first appears. It shows itself to 
be the work of a man who has a good first-hand 
knowledge of the building he undertakes to 
describe. And, on the whole, it is well done, 
though Mr. Hiatt’s history and archeology are 
somewhat old-fashioned, and we cannot always 
agree with his criticism. The Oxford and 
Rochester books show further improvement, 
and if this is maintained in those which are to 
follow the series may be expected to provide 
handy and useful guides to some buildings which 
have not hitherto had them. But two bad 
faults need to be corrected—the want of an 
index and that of a good plan. The illustra- 
tions generally are good, but the plans all through 
the series so far are no more than diagrams. 

Why Mr. Clarke’s book is called a mono- 
graph we do not know. A monograph on a 
cathedral without a ground-plan of its subject 
is, to say the least of it, incomplete. The book 
appears to have been written to the illustrations, 
which are rather good sketches, but seem to 
have suffered by too much reduction in the 
‘* processing.” The text is an uncritical com- 
pilation, and its character is sufticiently in- 
dicated by the fact that it begins with a quota- 
tion from the late Mr. Mackenzie Walcott. 

The last book to be noticed is in some respects 
the best. The writer has evidently a good per- 
sonal knowledge of the building he writes about, 
and has made some original research. He is 
rather behind the time in ecclesiological know- 
ledge, and he might have been more careful to 
see that the verb agreed in number with the 
nominative and that his Latin quotations were 
spelt right. But the book will be useful to 
visitors to the church and is worth the atten- 
tion of the general antiquary. The Church of 
St. Asaph is the smallest of our old cathedrals. 
Its dimensions are not more than those of a 





Mr. Liddell’s book contains the strange state- 


ments that the shrine of St. Alban is ‘‘ carved 
in clunch stone,” and that it was ‘‘ put together 


Chapple,” the clerk of works at the time of 


eer 
general form is that of a parish church. It Once 
had a collegiate arrangement, but the ‘‘restorerg" 
who have done much to modernize the buildi 
have worked their will on its fittings, and brought 
them down to their dull ideal of parochial] “ gor. 
rectness”” Still the place has a history, there 
are some remains of antiquity about it, and it 
is worth a visit. This book alone of all those 
before us has an index. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
(Third Notice.) 


We proceed with our observations upon 
the figure pictures in this exhibition — of 
course, it is hardly necessary to say, with. 
out making any attempt to classify them 
in order of merit. That would be a some. 
what troublesome undertaking and likely to 
ruffle a good many susceptibilities. We shall 
begin with a picture the visitor can hardly fail 
to notice, for it is very large, and it is hung ina 
conspicuous place in Gallery III., The Plough- 
man and the Shepherdess (No. 209), by Mr. F, 
Goodall. It reproduces once again that version 
of Ezyptian landscape which is peculiar to the 
painter, half sand, half water, with a sprinkling 
of palm trees and a few somewhat conventional 
figures of a kind but too well known to Mr. 
Goodall’s critics. Confessing that we do not 
pretend to understand the subject, and that we 
are still less able to see the application of Byron’s 
lines quoted in the Catalogue, let us say that the 
statuesque ploughman stands against the glow- 
ing evening sky, and the shepherdess sits far 
from him, almost in shadow and close to a pool 
of water. Between the two her sheep are 
straggling. To say nothing of much wild draw- 
ing in the sheep, the disproportions of the 
figures are so obvious that even an un- 
trained eye will be pretty sure to detect 
them. On the other hand, the breadth, 
simplicity, and brilliance of the lighting and 
colouring do so much to help the picture that 
they prove once again the great value of those 
qualities, which go very far indeed towards 
securing what painters call style. Therefore, 
whatever may be the shortcomings of Mr. 
Goodall’s art, he seldom fails in this respect. 
On this occasion his design is unintelligible, 
his drawing is more than questionable, his 
coloration is mannered, and the effect hope- 
lessly hackneyed; still there is enough of 
style in it to make his work attractive to a 
certain extent. 

Mr. Orchardson’s Rivalry (227) depicts, as we 
have already mentioned, a complex flirtation 
between one of those elderly charmers of 
the Directory period, whom the artist has 
often painted, and three gentlemen, whose ages 
are as various as their costumes. Although 
there is nothing new in his subject nor in 
his method of treating it, the lady being 
quite an old acquaintance, and only one of the 
gentlemen being a stranger to us, it must be ad- 
mitted that Mr. Orchardson tells his story with 
even greater spirit and success than usual ; but 
as the story is not worth telling, we must fall 
back upon the painter’s methods, and the ex- 
treme, though mannered felicity of his tech- 
nique. His craftsmanship, indeed, is_ not 
merely clever; it is almost fascinating. Parts 
of his picture are quite exceptionally flimsy, 
yet the most dexterous and least sincere of 
those parts subserves the whole design with 
surprising success. When, however, we look 
minutely into the design, a point in which Mr. 
Orchardson is generally one of the happiest 
of picture-makers, it seems hardly to bear ex- 
amination. The lady is quite uninteresting in 
herself, and it requires an effort to imagine that 
the painter’s latent sense of humour made her 
so in order to show how much she is bored by the 
elaborate gallantries of her companions, and thus 
directed our attention to the looks and attitudes 
of the trio. The background, too, is exceedingly 
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that the picture contains very much less 
empty space than is usual with an Orchard- 
gon. —A Venetian Broomseller (232) is one 
of Mr. H. Woods’s best works, perhaps the 
pest he has produced since he was elected 
an Associate ; it is a view of a street in Venice, 
where a broomseller, a cleverly designed and 
deftly painted figure, is crying her wares. The 
architecture is exceedingly good, but rather 
heavy and painty. Although Mr. Woods's minor 
landscapes in this exhibition are pleasing, and 
adroitly rather than skilfully painted, we need 
not particularize them.—It is to be feared 
that the temptation to secure an easy success has 
seduced Mr. F. Brangwyn from the kind of art 
in which he excelled, and led him quite astray 
in Venice (219), which is simply a libel upon the 
beautiful city. The group of lifeless fishermen 
in the foreground is terribly rough and heavily 








inted, while the distance and the sky are 
dull and lightless. The artist seems to have 
lost that feeling for the picturesqueness and 
sentiment of his themes on which he was rapidly 
founding a reputation.—Another unsuccessful 
departure from former methods may be noticed. 
If Mr. J. H. F. Bacon had never seen 
M. Dagnan - Bouveret’s extremely popular re- 
presentation of Christ in the picture of ‘The 
Last Supper,’ which was lately exhibited in 
London, he would, we may be assured, never 
have departed from that mode of thinking and 
painting by which he was rapidly gaining dis- 
tinction. It is to be regretted that Mr. Bacon, 
who has already had more than one style, 
should have selected for this additional one not 
only the weakest of his French model’s heads, 
but one far remote from his own last and best 
performances. The fault of Peace be with You 
(239) is not only the weakness of the Saviour’s 
face, but the mechanical and conventional com- 

sition of the nearly life-size figures, and the 
Tack of novelty in the types and of inspiration 
in the design. Apart from these shortcomings 
the expressions are varied, the effect is homo- 
geneous, soft, and harmonious ; in fact, how- 
ever, these elements, though excellent as art, 
are so much overdone in the work that it 
has become an academic exercise without 
sufficient virility and freshness to justify the 
painter’s ambition and his claim to a better 
place than the hangers have given his picture. — 
Mr. Frith was singularly unwise to attempt such 
a subject as that of Juliet on the Balcony (257) ; 
it is, however, somewhat better painted than 
any of his recent productions, yet nothing can 
redeem his Juliet’s leathery skin, lack-lustre 
eyes, and general tameness. 

Mr. R. W. Macbeth’s End of a Good Day 
(258) depicts the return of a hunting party to 
a Somersetshire manor house. Although the 
incidents are neither particularly fresh nor 
interesting, the figures are well designed and 
full of spirit ; their expressions are good and in 
keeping with the theme ; and the accessories, 
architecture, and costumes, as well as the dog, 
are extremely well painted, but the execution of 
the picture is unusually thin, and its colouring 
“tinty ” and spotty.—The Twa Corbies (262) of 
Mr. ©. Q. Orchardson is a somewhat prosaic 
and undramatic rendering of that fine subject 
of the dead warrior lying unknown upon 
the lonely moorland. All that is pathetic 
in the design is to be found in the gather- 
ing gloom of a storm approaching from the 
distance; but of this it might be said, so 
obvious is it, that the incident suggests itself. 
The painting of the dead man’s armour is a 
failure ; it is dull, and looks like lead. In other 
respects considerable care and skill have been 
bestowed on the picture, and justify the hopes 
we have entertained of the young painter. 

A capital picture of its kind is Mr. W. B. 
Gardner's An Alarm (450), for, like all his 
numerous designs, it tells its story in a fresh 
sort of way. The painting is above the average, 
and the work as a whole is more than usually 
pleasing. He also appears as an engraver in the 





Black and White Room, exhibiting an extremely 
solid and effective print (1719) after Mr. God- 
ward’s pretty classical piece called A Priestess, 
of which more has been made than we should 
have thought possible. The picture was 
recently at the New Gallery, and its painter 
contributes to the Academy a better work, Venus 
binding her Hair (664), exemplary for smooth- 
ness, completeness, and brightness. He evinces, 
however, more facility than virility, and yet 
he possesses a certain amount of taste, a 
decided love for beauty, and accomplish- 
ments which are rarely displayed in the 
Academy when life-size nudities are attempted. 
The whole-length standing goddess is seen 
in profile before a mirror while she binds 
a blue fillet about her chestnut hair. 
Though this figure is founded on the antique, 
the type of the Venus de Medici has been 
adopted in preference to a nobler one; the 
carnations are paler than they should be, a 
defect which is, perhaps, partly due to the very 
dark purple drapery of the background having 
been added after the figure was finished. It is 
to Mr. Godward’s credit that, dealing with that 
very difficult subject a full-length, life-size 
standing nudity in strong daylight, he has 
devoted so much care and skill to his work. 

In No. 288 Mr. R. Fowler has depicted with 

skill and some élan a life-size, naked nymph 
standing among flowers and addressing a term 
of Pan with the words, 
Come, enchantment old, Whose spells have stolen my spirit. 
Dawn breaks behind the trees in the background 
and adds to its effect. Although we do not 
understand the subject, we are bound to praise 
the technique of the picture, especially the 
graceful design of the figure and its execution.— 
In An Idyll (293) Mr. R. Jack has drawn and 
painted in a somewhat slight and dry manner, 
yet with some taste and grace, the whole-length 
figure of a nymph. Mr. Jack’s powers and 
knowledge are manifest in this nudity, to depict 
which with so much skill and learning implies 
years of study as exacting as those required for 
any other education thatis real and thorough.— 
The half-submerged nudities in Mr. J. W. Water- 
house’s Hylas and the Nymphs (307) are graceful, 
and also appropriate to the subject ; but the beau- 
tiful faces are (as is the case with most of Mr. 
Waterhouse’s nymphs, witches, and heroines) 
a great deal too much alike; in fact, they 
are out of one mould, and that an elfish 
one. The drawing, too, of their figures is by 
no means irreproachable, and the figure of 
Hylas is really badly drawn and not nearly so 
well modelled as it should have been. The charm 
of the picture lies in the intense expression of 
the girls’ eyes and the poetic suggestions of 
the gloomy pool and the forest background. 

Mr. A. P. Burton’s Night fleeing from Dawn 
(352) is in its way one of the best pictures. 
The life-size nudity of Night is finely drawn 
and most solidly painted. Her figure is a really 
fresh and vigorous bit of design, while its fore- 
shortening is fine enough to be a technical 
triumph of such unusual value as to merit even 
warmer praise than Mr. Jack’s naked nymph 
in ‘An Idyll,’ which is not at all equal to it. 
The rosy light of Dawn flushes most of Night’s 
form as she traverses the sky, which, as she goes, 
changes its pale blue to green and gold. Her 
face, however, has hardly enough beauty to be 
worthy of the sumptuousness of her form and 
the energy of her attitude. 

Of the whole-length nude figures in which 
this exhibition is richer than usual, the much 
attenuated boys in Beside Green Waters (462) 
are not nearly the best. Their carnations are 
pallid to excess, their construction is question- 
able, and their attitudes are tame and purpose- 
less ; the water is not green, but cool grey-blue, 
and the background is so far indescribable that it 
is a cliff or a waterfall as the spectator pleases. 
Mr. Tuke has painted much better nudities. 
In these, apart from their flesh colours, 





the modelling, though of a good sort, is insuf- 


ficiently carried out, while the types of the 
figures are low and their positions are un- 
gainly. Why paint nudities at all if not better 
than thus ?—When Mrs. M. A. Raphael painted 
Eve (475) she undoubtedly had the courage of 
her profession, but not taste and judgment 
enough to choose an appropriate model. Mrs. 
Raphael may be sure that Adam would never 
have been beguiled by such an Eve as hers.— 
Mr. A. Hitchens’s Galatea by the Spring of 
Acis (480) is a graceful nude figure, recum- 
bent and weeping near the rock missile which 
slew her lover. The picture has agreeable 
colour, and might look better, or worse, if 
it had been hung lower down.—The critical 
student, looking at Mr. G. Thompson’s Wood 
Nymph (496), is sure to repeat what he said 
of Mrs. Raphael’s ‘ Eve’: “ Should not a naked 
woman, if painted at all, be beautiful, and 
beautifully painted ?” 

One of the pictures of the season is Mr. 
E. J. Gregory’s Boulter’s Lock (on the Thames), 
Sunday Afternoon (328), a spirited and amusing 
study of the crowd of boats of ali sorts which 
strive to push through in the height of the 
season. Among the pretty faces and dashing 
costumes it is easy to recognize some clever 
portraits. Unfortunately, the sparkling colours, 
frank and free movements, just and strong effect 
of sunlight in this picture suffer much from the 
coarse and heavy painting of the water and the 
need of finish and a firmer touch. In these 
respects ‘ Boulter’s Lock’ is but a slovenly per- 
formance.—In The Garden by the River (321) 
Mr. Yeend King has introduced into a bright 
landscape some sparkling figures painted 
from nature in open daylight, and executed 
with such extreme care and decision that 
the result, despite some defects of keeping 
and grading, makes us much more hopeful 
of the artist’s future than former works of 
his led us to be, for, though pleasing, they 
lacked the character and firmness we find here. 
The figures are ably introduced and make a 
capital subject.—Mr. C. H. Wood has surpassed 
hinself in Fair Deceivers (322), a neatly painted 
and carefully studied, but rather pale picture of 
girls coquetting with their unseen admirers. The 
interior and its accessories are really good, the 
lighting has been thoroughly studied, and the 
whole is highly creditable to the artist, and leads 
us to expect good colour in his future works.— 
Mr. S. Muschamp’s Circe (335) depicts, with 
much sympathy and undeniable feeling for 
character, the enchantress, wine-jar in hand, 
approaching her victim seated on a throne. 
Her half-mocking and sarcastic air, graceful 
attitude, and well-studied draperies are excellent 
points in a picture of unusual promise, which 
needs only a little more force of colour and tone 
to be first rate. 

In Mr. A. Beckingham’s Left in Charge (354) 
there is a good figure of a lady strolling towards 
us in a good landscape. The sunlight on the dark 
cedar, the seat beneath it, and the figure of the 
lady are excellent.—There is, too, merit of several 
sorts in Mr. F. Stead’s Gathering Apples (362), 
but it is painty and opaque, though the general 
effect is good and truthful.—A highly note 
worthy picture, marking a prodigious improve- 
ment in the artist’s power and skill, is the 
Puritans (391) of Mr. E. Bundy. The types of 
the Puritans are extremely well chosen. The 
sunlight and shadows in which they appear 
are, apart from a certain prevailing chalkiness 
and opacity, extremely appropriate and well 
managed, so as to give importance to the chief 
figures where it is most desirable and where 
their attitudes and actions need to be emphasized 
or subdued. At the same time it is only fair 
to add that if the dark tones and stronger 
tints had been simplified and massed, the chiar- 
oscuro would have been improved. The scale 
of the figures and the adjustment of the 
groups with regard to each other are so far 
successful as to prove Mr. Bundy a master of 





these difficult parts of his art.—The King of 
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Sorrows (416), by Mr. W. S. Burton, the artist 
of the famous ‘ Puritan’ of many years ago, is 
the picture we saw lately at the Graves Gallery. 
It is dry, somewhat harsh and cold, as well as 
much injured by the needless intrusiveness of a 
crudely coloured piece of drapery, upon which 
Christ is seated in mock state, for the sake 
of which the simplicity and homogeneity of the 
whole picture have been most absurdly sacrificed. 
It is, however, only right to call attention to the 
severe dignity and moving pathos ofa very noble 
figure.—No. 417, M. G. Bacarisas’s view of the 
Corso, Rome, is quite adifferent subject : a narrow 
street, with its cold, electric lights, its glaring 
and hot gas, its shops and its crowds of noisy 
and vulgar figures, from the bawling newsboys 
and the buxom nurse carrying the young baby to 
the languid ladies of a certain class. A picture 
full of animation and rich in characteristic points, 
it is quite as well painted as the subject requires, 
and is a by no means easy achievement.—From 
the lurid and uproarious Corso of modern Rome 
at night to the moonlit sea just before dawn 
fadesinto morningon Mount’s Bay, where English 
fishermen are Tucking a School of Pilchards, asin 
Mr. P. R. Craft's picture, No. 435, the change 
is great indeed. This subject is the same as 
that which attracted Mr. N. Hemy, but though 
admirable in many respects and extremely 
creditable to the painter, it is not quite so 
successful as the ‘Pilchards’ (204), because 
Mr. Craft has not massed his materials so 
happily—the light,'shade, colours, groups, and 
tones of the subject—and the whole wants 
force ; in fact, this is a somewhat timid rather 
than weak example of appropriate treatment of 
a very fine and fresh subject. 

Arab Market (463) is by Mr. E. Mills, and 
comprises groups of chafferers painted care- 
fully, but without anything like a leading 
incident to lend interest to the whole, or to 
make the difficult subject worth painting. A 
little spotty, there is much good local colour in 
the picture. 

There is a good deal of feeling in the hack- 
neyed design of Mr. C. G. Anderson’s lady 
seated at a piano and playing by lamplight 
crossed by the remains of daylight, a difficult 
effect which is fairly well treated in No. 482. 
The colour of her pale citron dress is well 
chosen for the chiaroscuro of the picture, in 
which the yellow flowers and the shadowed 
music-sheet hardly do their duty in the 
well-considered tone and colour schemes. Mr. 
Anderson is a good draughtsman.—There is 
a nicely painted face of a girl in Miss A. E. 
Manley’s Coming (492), a damsel seated on a 
bench and waiting for her lover.—The Builder’s 
Daughter (506), which refers to the Prentice 
Pillar in Roslyn Chapel, is the poorest of Mr. 
P. R. Morris’s productions.—There is good style 
in Mr. G. H. Neale’s ‘‘ Our ain bonny Bairn” 
(507), but though broad, simple, and sympa- 
thetic, it is rather weak in tone.—In A 
Lively Hawi (515) Mr. F. Morgan proves 
that he has got rid of that excessive 
paintiness and that clumsiness which were the 
chief faults in his works (otherwise often ex- 
cellent) of years ago representing, as this does, 
capital groups of children at play. The present 
instance is brighter, clearer, and purer in its 
colours and shadows. We care less for his 
other pictures here, though none of them is 
without many attractions of a sort.—Destitute 
(520), by Mr. G. King, evinces some sarcastic 
humour, and there is a good deal of excellent, 
though extremely dry painting.—Mr. E. B. 
Leighton contributes In Time of Peril (521), 
depicting in a rather obvious and common- 
place way the arrival in a boat of a medizval 
warrior, of his family, and his plate, at the 
water-gate of a convent. This design re- 
minds us of the illustrations which Wright 
and F. Stephanoff contributed to the Annuals 
and Keepsakes of our grandmothers’ days, and 
the costumes show discrepancies Mr. Leighton 
ought not to be guilty of. He paints neatly and 


deftly rather than well and learnedly, and he 
has not a spark of humour in him.—If Mr. 
H. H. Piffard would use less paint, there is 
humour and pathos enough to justify his choice 
of so good a subject as that of Napoleon review- 
ing General Bertrand’s children when they 
played at soldiers at St. Helena (527).—Mr. W. 
Langley’s pious illustration of the Three Virtues 
(528) is a very good picture in the manner of 
Heer Israéls, and represents figures in the in- 
terior of a cottage.—The Courtship of William 
the Conqueror (529) depicts with considerable 
spirit Mr. St. G. Hare’s notion of how 
that warrior rolled his future wife and 
all her finery in the mud of Bruges and 
beat her into the bargain. Mr. Hare, whose 
sense of humour surpasses Mr. Leighton’s, 
lets us see that the lady had exasperated Wil- 
liam before he took to these strong measures. 
In this way No. 529 is a good design, but it 
can hardly be called a picture, as it fails con- 
spicuously in colouring and tonality. — We 
observe that, not for the first time, Mr. Peru- 
gini has assumed the mantle of the late Mr. E. 
Long, though he is a much better artist. This 
is manifest in A Fan-maker (559), where the 
motive and design could not be tamer nor the 
executionsmoother. The picture represents an 
imbecile young woman of the class Mr. Long 
delighted in.—We are not quite sure that Mr. 
W. Logsdail’s Maria from ‘The Sentimental 
Journey’ (564) was worth painting. Maria’s 
face, if it were better drawn, would be 
less unattractive, but the work at large is 
unfortunately chalky and heavy, and the 
coloration, if the term can be used of what 
is neither systematic nor homogeneous, seems 
to have been settled at haphazard. Mr. Logs- 
dail is capable of much better work. 

There are more battle pieces here possessed 
of merit than usual, but none of them is 
first rate. One of the best is Quatre Bras (75), 
by Mr. V. M. Hamilton, which is not deficient 
in vigour, the main thing in such pictures, 
but (and it is not the less true on that account) 
is confused and confusing.—The rough execu- 
tion and by no means too clean tones and tints 
detract from our satisfaction in Mr. E. Crofts’s 
spirited designing of a number of obvious inci- 
dents which constitute The Attack on the Gate- 
house of Hougoumont (196).—Mr. W. B. Wollen’s 
Norman Ramsay at Fuentes Onoro (478) deals 
with the same subject that attracted Mr. R. C. 
Woodville in No. 940. The former is the 
more spirited, but it is not so good a design. 
Its effect is scattered like its incidents, which 
lack a dominant one on which our attention 
and sympathies can concentrate themselves, 
The horses—Mr. Wollen’s speciality—are well 
drawn and their attitudes suit the subject. Of 
No. 940 it is difficult to say more than that, 
while it is well constructed as a whole, and its 
incidents are to some extent concentrated, they 
are not very fresh, and the drawing and paint- 
ing are decidedly inferior; the surface, too, 
is bad, and the treatment rough as well as 
painty.—Lady Butler’s Steady! the Drums and 
Fifes ! (663) which is incomparably the best 
battle piece of the season, greatly surpasses both 
of the above in design and the suitability of the 
subject for painting. It has the advantage of 
a compact and moving incident, instinct with 
personal elements which appeal to our common 
humanity, while a charge of artillery, which is 
a mere hurly-burly, does not, however much the 
captains may shout and gesticulate and however 
furiously the horses may gallop. Lady Butler 
has often chosen her subjects with the good 
judgment which is manifest in this case, but 
she never justified the somewhat excessive 
popularity of her designs until she put before 
us this thin line of bandsmen stationed on a 
height at Albuera, and so exposed to fire that 
when a comrade or two fell or died at their fect 
it was not wonderful they lost their heads and 





made more noise than was required to overcome 
the screams of the wounded and groans of the 





dying round about them. Then came the stern 
command which gives its title to this capital work, 
and the musicians pulled themselves together 
as we see; the tall drummer rested his silent 
drum against his knee and stood at ease ; the 
boy fifer stood up stiff and still and, with both 
hands down, looked straight before him, and, 
child as he was, disdained to keep under the 
lee of his big comrade. The arrangement of 
the groups is hardly less successful than the 
design at large or the single figures. Up. 
doubtedly this picture would be far more ad. 
mirable than it is if it were not for the dirty 
brownness of the shadows, which are incredible 
in open daylight, and the many marks of 
slovenliness. 





M. FRANQAIS. 


We have to record with much regret the death 
of almost the last survivor of that group of emi- 
nent French landscape painters with whom 
remained the traditions of their art as it was 
practised about 1840, with exceptional taste, 
refinement, and an idyllic yet naturalistic feel- 
ing, after the more demonstrative and less pure 
manifestations of the school of Delacroix had 
subsided. The genial and venerable M. Francois 
Louis Frangais was born at Plombiéres in 1814, 
and originally was a bookseller’s assistant, in 
which capacity he had opportunities for adding 
to the fruits of very insufficient schooling. He 
began his art education by drawing all sorts of 
objects, largely landscapes in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, and also made a few illustrations for 
cheap books. His work was good enough to 
attract the attention of Gigoux, who took him 
into his studio, where Théodore Rousseau exer- 
cised a powerful influence upon his fellow pupil. 
Frangais began to exhibit landscapes in the Salon 
of 1837, and became intimate with Corot, who 
was really his model in painting and with whom 
he went to Rome. Here he painted romantic 
views of the Campagna, of which the success 
was so great as to win for him a gold medal. 
After this his position was assured, and his 
contributions to the Salon were frequent and 
excellent. Among the best of them were ‘ Bas- 
Meudon,’ ‘Orphée,’ ‘ Bois Sacré’ (a masterpiece 
of sad and expressive landscape), ‘ Environs de 
Rome’ (a quasi-classic theme), and ‘Lac de 
Nemi.’ He succeeded R. Henry in the Aca- 
démie des Beaux-Arts. Of late, as his health 
and strength failed, Frangais’s pictures showed 
symptoms of the decay of the painter’s powers, 
but none of his works is without a certain dis- 
tinction as honourable to himself as it was grate- 
ful to his numerous friends and pleasant for them 
to discover. 





ANCIENT ALEXANDRIA. 
Smyrna, April 22, 1°97. 
W111 you allow me space for a short letter in 
reply to an article, ‘About Alexandria,’ in the 
issue of the Nineteenth Century for March, 


which I have only just seen? In that article ; 


Prof. Mahaffy criticizes somewhat severely a 
report made by me two years ago on the 
prospects of excavation on the site of the 
Ptolemaic capital of Egypt. 

I do not propose to enter again on the main 
question. I am still of the same opinion as 
when I wrote my report, and recent operations 
in Alexandria have gone far to confirm me in 
it. Prof. Mahaffy, however, hints at certain 
motives for my opinion. May I point out that, 
although I am, or was, a ‘‘ fastidious Mag- 
dalen don,” I am about the last person against 
whom want of sympathy with Alexander, Alex- 
ander’s foundations, or Alexander’s successors 
can well be alleged? I have generally been 
accused of too much sympathy with Hellen- 
isticism and Latinism, and too little with 
Hellenism in the strictest sense. Indeed, I 
first made Prof. Mahaffy’s acquaintance by 
writing a paper on the deification of Alexander 
the Great! As a matter of fact, also, I had in 
1895 very strong personal reasons for wishing 
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to find a field for excavation in Alexandria— 
reasons so Strong that they might well have 
influenced my judgment as much as his study 
of Ptolemaic history influences Prof. Mahaffy’s. 

Furthermore, may I say that I was sent 
neither to bless nor to curse a local archzeo- 
Jogical society, but to report to two independent 
societies in England, which have funds (none 
too large !) to devote to excavation, whether, com- 

ved with many other possible sites, Alexandria 
was the best field for their expenditure. The 
report I had to make was addressed, not wrbi 
e orbi, but to those two societies, and had a 
rivate character which Dr. Mahaffy has not 
altogether prudently tried to change to general 
ublicity. It was intended to be comparative. 
Dr. Mahaffy endorses some of the most damna- 
tory of its premises: will he seriously question 
the general conclusion, and advise societies 
which can dig Thebes, Abydos, Memphis, Buto, 
Xanthus, Patara, Colophon, Cnossus, Tyana, 
or Cyrene, to postpone them for Alexandria ? 
Or did he expect me to have been cheaply 
generous with the money of other people ? 

I have never said nor even thought that 
nothing of interest would be found in Alex- 
andria. I feel sure art treasures and historical 
evidence will be slowly recovered by the un- 
remitting efforts of Dr. Botti and the local 
society ; but I do not base my belief on a sar- 
cophagus carved in Sidon by imported artists 
from Greece. I do base it on such stray finds 
as the gold plate found under the Bourse 
Tussoun, which I not only knew, but once tried 
to buy. But what would the committee of a 
foreign society think of that find or everything 
unearthed near Pompey’s Pillar as their reward 
for a season’s expenditure ? 

As to most of what Dr. Mahaffy alleges about 
the site, time alone will vindicate him or me. 
He might leave irresponsible criticism alone for 
a season, and himself try three months’ tomb- 
digging at Khadra. I should not subscribe, but 
would extend my sincere sympathy ; and some 
day I shall hope to be his guide to several things 
in Alexandria which will be new to him, espe- 
cially to the original of those ‘‘ marble arches ” 
of the medizeval travellers. 

D. G. Hocartu. 


*,* We regret that pressure on our space 
during May unduly delayed the appearance of 
this letter. 





THE PENDER SALE. 

Messrs. Curistizr, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 29th and 31st ult. the well-known 
Pender Collection. Drawings: D. Cox, The 
Salmon Trap, 1991.; Crossing the Heath, 
showery weather, 941. E. Duncan, Whitby 
Sands, landing fish, 2151. Copley Fielding, 
Doune Castle, Perthshire, 1151. Birket Foster, 
Turnberry Castle, Ayrshire, the early home of 
Robert Bruce, 3301. L. Haghe, The Choir of 
S. Maria Novella, Florence, 94/1. W. Hunt, 
The Village Smithy, 252/.; Purple Grapes, 
Plums, and Greengages, 1311.; Purple and 
Yellow Plums, 60/.; A Child, with a red pitcher 
by her side, 152/. F. Pradilla, A Doctor of the 
Fifteenth Century, 1837. S. Prout, The Tomb 
of the Scaligers at Verona, 157/.; Rouen Cathe- 
dral, 1411. J. M. W. Turner, Florence, 3571/.; 
Salisbury Cathedral, south view, 173/.; View of a 
Foreign Town, 1101. P. De Wint, Lincoln, 
early morning, 514/. Sir F. W. Burton, The 
Squire, 587. W.S. Cumming, The Charge of 
the 93rd Highlanders at Cawnpore, 52. F. 
Goodall, Water-Carriers on the Nile, near the 
Pyramids, 92/1. K. Halswelle, The Haunt of 
the Wild Fowl, 89/.; On the Cherwell, 3041. 
H. Herkomer, Triumphant Spring, 681. E. 
Nicol, Argument, and Conviction (a pair), 531. 
D. Roberts, Aaron delivering the Message to 
the Elders of Israel, 501. Pictures: Sam 
Bough, St. Monance, Fifeshire, 467]. Sir 
A. W. Callcott, An Italian Landscape, 6091.; 
A View of Eton from the River, Windsor Castle 





in the distance, 1521. 
ing on the Sussex Coast, 1,1551. 


W. Collins, Early Morn- 
T. S. Cooper, 


A Winter Scene, 2201. J. S. Copley, Royal ! 


Children playing in a Garden, 8401. D. Cox, A 
Welsh Landscape, with a cottage, 4091. H. W. B. 
Davis, Highland Cattlecrossinga Shallow Stream, 
1781.; Towards Evening, four cows in a meadow, 
1361. W. Dyce, The Soliloquy of Henry VI. 
during the Battle of Towton, 105/.; The Woman 
of Samaria, 168). T. Faed, ‘‘O Nanny! will 
ye gang wi’ me?” 367/. P. Graham, Rising 
Mists, 7561. F. Goodall, The Citadel of Cairo, 
162/.; An Inundated Egyptian Village, 1621. 
K. Halswelle, Canterbury, distant view, 4461. 
Holman Hunt, Valentine rescuing Sylvia from 
Proteus, 283/. Sir E. Landseer, The Lost 
Sheep, 3,150/.; An Event in the Forest, 2,6251. 
B. W. Leader, ‘‘ In the evening there shall be 
light,” 1,207/. Lord Leighton, Phebe, 5771. 
J. Linnell, A Grand View in Kent, stormy 
effect of sky, 4931.; Cattle crossing a Ford, 
399l.; A Storm in Harvest, 378/. D. Maclise, 
The Sleeping Beauty, 1001. J. MacWhirter, 
A Highland Storm, 162). Sir J. E. Millais, 
The Proscribed Royalist, 2,1001.; The Evil One 
sowing Tares, 4201. G. Morland, Landing 
Fish, 2311. W. J. Miiller, An Encampment in 
the Desert, 1,680/.; Thebes, 2101. P. Nasmyth, 
Landscape, a woman ina red cloak on a road, 
8401. J. Pettie, The Commencement of the 
Quarrel, 2201. J. Phillip, La Gloria, a Spanish 
Wake, 5,250/.; The Gipsy’s Toilet, 1,785I. ; 
Baptism in Scotland, 1,4701. Sir J. Reynolds, 
Portrait of Princess Sobieski, 4721. ; Portrait of 
the Hon. Mrs. Damer, 1361. Briton Riviere, 
In Charge, a collie-dog on a rough stone wall, 
1261. D. Roberts, The Chapel in the Church of 
Dixmude, West Flanders, 5671. ; The Interior of 
the Church of St. Jacques, Antwerp, 357/.; A 
Chapel in the Church of St. Jacques, Dieppe, 
4721. C. Stanfield, The Mew-Stone, Plymouth 
Sound, 378].; The Wreck, coast of Antrim, 
168). J. Stark, A Woody Landscape, 2201. 
L. Alma Tadema, The Education of the Children 
of Clovis and Clotilde, 798). J. M. W. 
Turner, Mercury and Herse, 7,8751. ; Wreckers, 
Coast of Northumberland, 7,980/. ; The State 
Procession, 7,3501.; Venice, The Giudecca, 
Santa Maria della Salute, and San Giorgio 


Maggiore, 7,140). T. Webster, Sunday 
Evening, 525/. Sir D. Wilkie, The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, 1,312). R. Wilson, A 


Hilly Landscape, evening effect, 2941. Rosa 
Bonheur, Mountainous Landscape, with cattle, 
1,5751.  P. dela Roche, Napoleon crossing the 
Alps, 2101. F. L. Francais, A Woody Land- 
scape, 1051. A. Holmberg, Far from the Noisy 
World, 724l.; The Lost Chord, 441/. Ary 
Scheffer, Paolo and Francesca, 3361. C. Troyon, 
The Heights of Surennes, 1,785. Sculpture: 
M. J. Ezechiel, Bust of a Lady, in profile, 221. 
A. Galli, The Bereft Maiden, 31/. J. Hutchin- 
son, Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 38/. J. A. 
Houdon, Marie Antoinette, 44/1. Baron C. 
Marochetti, Sir Edwin Landseer, 211. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


In Room V. of the National Gallery a pic- 
ture has been hung, numbered 1495, and en- 
titled ‘Christ disputing with the Doctors,’ the 
work of Ludovico Mazzolino (c. 1480-1528). 
It contains twenty-eight delicately and ela- 
borately finished figures, including that of 
the Saviour seated on a bench. On either 
side of Him are groups of the doctors; 
on our right are Joseph and the Virgin, 
and behind the latter St. Anne. The figures 
are animated, their heads carefully modelled ; 
the carnations have, as is usual with the painter, 
a certain purplish warmth in an excessive 
degree. The facade of the Temple is decorated 
with a frieze sculptured to represent a combat of 
horsemen ; further back are two square sup- 
ports with niches containing statues; at.the 
back is an alcove, above which another frieze 


represents Moses showing the Tables of the 
Law to the Jews, of whom the two foremost 
; are kneeling reverentially. This brilliant and 
' highly characteristic miniature measures only 
12 by 8} inches. 


Messrs. Virtur & Co. write :— 

“Will you kindly allow us to remark about the 
notice of our ‘ Pictures of the Year 1897’ in your 
last issue, that we do not wish to have a ‘sly hit at 
a rival which was once weak enough to publish cuts 
of rejected pictures,’ but to call attention to the 
difference of our publication from other issues or 
guides, one of which this year contains nearly half, 
and another about 25 per cent. of rejected pictures ? 
As a matter of fact, of the two rival publications, the 
one which you mention with special commendation 
contains 74 out of 186 illustrations not hung, and 
the other 38 not hung out of 157 published. Mean- 
while ‘ Pictures of the Year’ does not contain one 
single illustration of a picture not on exhibition. 
It is possible the public neither knows nor cares 
whether all the reproductions of pictures in the 
Royal Academy guides are actually to be found in 
the respective exhibitions, but it comes as a dis- 
appointment to us that the Atheneum, the leading 
literary paper, has not discovered the difference in 
contents, or imagines the custom of including cuts 
of pictures not hung only occurred ‘once’ To 
produce ‘ Pictures of 1897’ in its present form is 
such a difficult matter, and necessitates printing at 
such very great pressure and speed, that it occurs to 
us whether it is worth while to put ourselves to the 
trouble of eliminating all rejected pictures, if an 
authority like yourself is not even aware of the 
difference. The change to us would be an enormous 
gain in time, as at present our printers have hardly 
sufficient time to do themselves justice.” 


Tue Surrey Art Circle has formed an exhibi- 
tion of works of art at the Clifford Gallery, 
21, Haymarket. 








MUSIC 


The Autobiography of Karl von Dittersdorf. 
Translated from the German by A. D. 
Coleridge. (Bentley & Son.) 

Tuts autobiography was originally published 
in German by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel 
at the beginning of this century, and has 
long been valued by those familiar with 
the tongue of the Fatherland. Its trans- 
lation into English by Mr. A. D. Culeridge 
will doubtless be welcomed by all cultured 
music lovers who take an interest in the 
state of musical art in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Karl von Dittersdorf was born at Vienna, 
November 2nd, 1739, and died October 31st, 
1799, two days after he had completed the 
dictation to his son of this autobiography. 
His father held the office of costumier at 
the Court and at the theatre, and was en- 
abled to give his five children a somewhat 
better education than was common in those 
days. Karl was the second of three sons, 
and early gave proof of exceptional musical 
aptitude. His first instructor was Konig, 
who after two years declared that he had 
nothing more to teach the youth. The 
young musician was then placed under 
Joseph Ziegler, a much esteemed violinist 
and composer of chamber music of his day. 
At his advice Karl attended the services 
on Sundays and saints’ days at the Roman 
Catholic Church of the Benedictines, where 
the precentor permitted him to join the 
orchestra. This was the first step in a 
remarkably successful career, the history 
of which is told in an honest and vivacious 
manner that makes the book one of the most 
interesting of its kind. Karl’s playing at 
the church one day attracted the attention 
of Prince Friedrich von Hildburghausen, 
whose service he entered in 1751. This 





appointment was of the greatest value to 
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the boy, as the prince, taking a lively 
interest in him, placed him under the best 
masters, not only for music, but for lan- 
guages, riding, dancing, and other accom- 
plishments. Referring to this time, the 
author says :— 

‘With all these varied amusements, which 
made my life at Schlosshof a Paradise, my 
studies went on uninterruptedly. So far from 
hindering, they encouraged me to work, and 
even if I gave no proof of fiery genius, which 
never slumbers and sleeps, and seldom does 
what it is told, I 4m just as well content; for 
my honest punctuality in time and business 
stood me in good stead in later life.” 

The future success of Dittersdorf and the 
long list of works which he composed in all 
the higher forms are to be found in musical 
dictionaries, but the autobiography throws 
many interesting side lights upon his doings 
and the origin of his various compositions. 
One of the most attractive features of the 
book is the insight it gives into the life at 
the petty courts of the time. It was the 
fashion of those days for every prince to 
have his own private orchestra. In many 
of these Dittersdorf held important positions 
as solo violinist, and ultimately as conductor. 
When the reigning monarch visited the 
castles of his nobles, various performances 
and masques were arranged, the description 
of which provides much curious reading. 
On one of these occasions it was thought 
necessary to have a quartet of bagpipes, 
and it fell to Dittersdorf’s duty to provide 
the party. To do this he secured the attend- 
ance of all the bagpipe players in the 
neighbourhood of Schlosshof, from amongst 
whom were selected the four most brilliant 
executants. ‘‘These,” says Dittersdorf, ‘‘I 
kept....Then I got my own violin, and 
dinned the melody again and again into 
the ears of the four pipers, until they had 
it perfectly by heart.’”’ Manifestly the for- 
tune of Dittersdorf was not always enviable. 
The account of the subsequent masque— 
which, we are told, ‘‘ was so extraordinarily 
effective that every one was struck, and the 
Emperor grew quite emotional ’’—suggests 
the childishness of mind that must have pre- 
vailed to render such amusements acceptable. 

After having twice fallen in love, and 
recovered, Dittersdorf met Mlle. Nicolini, 
concerning whom he says :— 

‘*T had a many good opportunities of discover- 

ing both her good qualities and her solid cha- 
racter, so I made up my mind to come out 
boldly with an offer of marriage...... When at. 
last I was clear upon that point, I one morning 
made her the offer, asking her at the same time 
to take as long an interval as she chose for 
reflection—a year if she liked! She answered 
that she needed no time for reflection.” 
It is satisfactory to learn that the gentle- 
man’s deliberation and the lady’s quickness 
of decision resulted in a very happy union. 
Perhaps one of his most curious experiences 
was his appointment by the Prince-Bishop 
of Breslau to the office of Forstmeister (Forest 
Ranger) in the Principality of Neisse, the 
result of the accuracy of his shooting while 
out hunting with the prince-bishop. From 
these selections may be gathered a fair idea 
of the entertaining and readable nature of 
this autobiography, the translation of which 
shows Mr. Coleridge to have been in tho- 
rough sympathy with his subject. 











THE WEEK. 


Royat Opera, COVENT GARDEN.—‘ Lohengrin’; ‘ L’At- 
taque du Moulin’; ‘ Tannbiuser.’ 

QueeEn’s HaLt.—Symphony Concerts. 

Sr James's HaLi.—Richter Concerts. 

WESTMINSTER TowN HALL. — Westminster Orchestral 
Society. 


Tue repetition performance of ‘ Lohen- 
grin’ at the Opera on Friday last week 
attracted just as large an audience as on 
the previous occasion, and would not re- 
quire notice but for the fact that there 
were two changes in the cast. Miss Mac- 
intyre replaced Madame Eames as Elsa, 
and seemed a little uneasy with the German 
text, to which she was unaccustomed. She 
sang surprisingly well, however; and in the 
unavoidable absence of Miss Marie Brema, 
Miss Meisslinger was a youthful and en- 
gaging Ortrud. 

M. Bruneau’s picturesque opera ‘ L’At- 
taque du Moulin’ was revived on the 
following evening, and the audience was 
small and apathetic. To account for this 
we must place on record the fact that, not- 
withstanding the extremely favourable re- 
ception accorded to the work in 1894 
(Athen. Nos. 3480, 3481), it had been prac- 
tically shelved, and therefore was pro- 
bably unknown to the majority of those 
present. As regards individual embodi- 
ments there was very little cause for fault- 
finding in the performance. Zola’s con- 
ception of a hearty, conscientious, if un- 
cultured miller in Lorraine, 1870, seemed to 
be fully understood by M. Noté, and his 
powerful voice told well. Miss Esther 
Palliser sang and acted intelligently as Fran- 
coise. Miss Marie Brema had much to do 
in the way of rivalling Madame Delna as 
Marcelline, who has special reasons for 
detesting ‘‘la guerre, Yhorrible guerre,” 
but she succeeded, and has seldom, if ever, 
appeared to more advantage. M. Dufrane, 
as Le Capitaine Ennemi, was acceptable, and 
so were M. Scaramberg as Dominique and 
M. Bonnard as the unfortunate sentry. The 
chorus, however, left much to desire, and it 
was evident that the opera had been insuf- 
ficiently rehearsed. Itshould be mentioned 
here that the performance of ‘ Die Meister- 
singer,’ announced for Monday evening, did 
not take place, owing to the inability of 
M. Jean de Reszké to appear, and ‘ Tann- 
hiuser’ was substituted with M. Van Dyck 
in the titular part. The management may 
be requested to keep to the times announced 
for the commencement of the performances, 
for the changes suddenly made on Saturday 
and Monday must have caused much loss 
and inconvenience. 

The regular series of Symphony Concerts 
at the Queen’s Hall for the present season 
concluded last Saturday afternoon with what 
may be termed a popular programme, in- 
cluding Tschaikowsky’s ‘Symphonie Pathé- 
tique’; Beethoven’s ‘Leonora’ Overture, 
No. 3; and the ‘Queen Mab’ scherzo, all of 
which were well played under Mr. Henry 
Wood’s direction. M. Gregorowitsch, a 
Russian violinist, impressed his hearers by 
a rendering of Mendelssohn’s Concerto at 
once refined and powerful. He combines, 


so far as may be judged at a first hearing, 
all the leading qualities that go to form a 
fiddler of high rank, that is to say, good 
tone, artistic and technical skill in phrasing, 
and an ear that renders the executant 
able to play with perfect intonation. 


A 





better performance of Mendelssohn’s some. 
what hackneyed work has not been heard 


of late. Tschaikowsky’s lively little suitg 
‘Casse - Noisette’ concluded the concert, 
Madame Blanche Marchesi introduced, for 
the first time in England, M. Saint-Saéng’s 
graphic and musicianly setting of Victor 
Hugo’s tragic ballade ‘La Fiancse du 
Timbalier,’ a declamatory and discursive, 
but unquestionably effective piece. She 
sang it artistically, if we make allowance 


for the fact that her voice did not prove { 


quite sufficiently powerful for some of the 
passages. 

The second Richter Concert on Monday 
evening was noteworthy for the production 
of Mr. F, H. Cowen’s Sixth Symphony, 
described as the ‘Idyllic” It is in the 
key of £ major, and though classical in form 
it has a ‘‘ poetic basis.” We are told that 
the first movement is intended to suggest 
‘“‘the pleasurable sensation of awaking in 
the country on a breezy summer’s morning”; 
the second, a stroll through the fields; the 
third, peace and religious meditation; and 
the fourth, village festivities in the evening, 
which last until night closes in. Here, then, 
we have a theme exactly suited to Mr. 
Cowen’s idiosyncrasy as a composer, and 
although we do not pretend to speak dog- 
matically on a symphony on a first hearing, 
initial impressions of the ‘Idyllic’ were 
extremely favourable. The themes, or at 
any rate some of them, are pleasantly old- 
fashioned, and the orchestration is as piquant 
as it could well be. We must hear the work 
again when the first opportunity arises. The 
new pianist, M. Gabrilowitsch, who was 
introduced in Tschaikowsky’s extremely 
vigorous Concerto in B flat minor, is un- 
doubtedly an executant of great ability. 
His execution reminded the listener of 
Rubinstein, and he will be followed closely 
at his forthcoming recitals. Dvorak’s so- 
called ‘Triple Overture,’ but more properly 
speaking romantic symphony, headed the 
scheme. 

The Westminster Orchestral Society’s con- 
cert on Wednesday was entirely successful 
in an artistic sense, Mr. Stewart Macpher- 
son’s orchestra showing further improve- 
ment. The symphony was Gade’s rather 
peculiar work in D minor, No. 5, Op. 25, in 
which there is an obbligato part for piano- 
forte—not a pianoforte solo as in a con- 
certo. Miss Rosalind Ellicott’s Fantasie in 
A minor for piano and orchestra, produced at 
the Gloucester Festival on September 11th, 
1895 (Athen. No. 3543), was well played, 
as to the solo part, by Mrs. Clara Asher on 
the present occasion. Some cleverly written 
pieces for violin and orchestra by Signor 
Achille Simonetti were excellently inter- 
preted; and songs by Brahms were sung 
with perfect refinement by Mrs. Kate Lee, 
who may be specially praised for her 
German pronunciation. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Tue Ascension Day performance of ‘ Elijah’ 
by the Queen’s Hall Choral Society was artistic- 
ally successful, but the attendance was not very 
large. Mr. Santley resumed the titular part, 
and the other principal vocalists were Miss 
Thudichum, Madame Belle Cole, and Mr. 
Lloyd Chandos. The choir sang extremely well 
throughout. 
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Taz Kneisel Quartet gave their second concert 






me- § + Saturday afternoon, and, as before, three 
ard | orks were performed, these being Dvorak’s 
ite {Quartet in E, Op. 80, of which a delightful in- 
ert, retation was presented ; Beethoven’s great 
for {Quartet in A minor, Op. 132 ; and Haydn’s in p, 
18’g Op. 64, No. 5. 

tor | Taz ‘‘Société des Instruments Anciens,” 
du Founded by MM. Diemer, Delsart, Waefelghem, 


and Grillet, attracted a numerous body of ama- 
teurs at their first concert in the Salle Erard on 
Monday afternoon. To give the instruments 
Aho French names used in the programme, they 
were the clavecin, viole de gambe, viole 
d'amour, and vielle; and among the quaint com- 
positions presented were some by Couperin, 


lay Ariosti, Rameau, Daquin, and J. S. Bach. 
on [They were all carefully rendered, and the per- 
1y, [formance was certainly interesting to musicians 
"td with antiquarian tastes. A second concert was 


announced for Friday evening this week. 


2 In M. Sevadjian’s second recital at St. James's 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon the principal items 
est were Grieg’s Sonata, Op. 7, and a further selec- 


1M tion of ‘Airs Arméniens’ from his own pen, 
} Pbrief trifles decidedly Oriental in character. 
Liszt’s fantastic piece ‘Aprés une Lecture de 
Dante’ is a dreary, meaningless composition. 
Throughout M. Sevadjian played with much 


4 fluency, but he might on future occasions offer 
% more interesting programmes. 


id Tue first of three orchestral concerts, which took 

. Pplace under the auspices of Herr Kruse at St. 
3 ames’s Hall on Tuesday evening, afforded ample 
8) fovidence that he is an able solo executant as well 
re Tas a perfect second violinist in the Joachim 


at Quartet. Herr Kruse played the principal part 
d- {in Spohr’s Concerto in £ minor, No. 7, and Max 
nt §Bruch’s in a minor, No. 1, being more successful 
+k fin the latter than the former, as his style is not 


1@ | sufficiently sentimental for Spohr’s music. An 
excellent orchestra, under the direction of Prof. 
| Villiers Stanford, deserved commendation for 
Y the rendering of Brahms’s ‘Tragic’ Overture 
and Beethoven’s rarely heard ‘ Leonora’ Over- 
Y: ‘ture, No. 2. Madame Blanche Marchesi was, of 
of feourse, artistic in airs by Handel and Massenet. 


y A HIGHLY commendable orchestral concert 
» was sustained by students of the Guildhall 
Y [School of Music in the large hall of the City of 
@ London School on Wednesday evening. Capital 
nor were were given of one of Haydn’s 
ymphonies in p and Beethoven’s ‘ Coriolan’ 
Overture, under the direction of Mr. W. H. 
ummings; and much promise as a composer 
as shown by Clarisse Mallard in a scena en- 
itled ‘Daybreak.’ All the pupils who appeared 
— ample evidence that they are in good 
ands, 


ARRANGEMENTS for the Carl Rosa Opera 
season at Covent Garden, which will commence 
in October next, are already advancing rapidly, 
and it seems probable that much of interest will 
be done, though until an official announcement 
8 made it would be rash to offer any definite 
— which might eventually prove de- 
usive. 


Tue Sir Charles Halle Scholarship at the 
Manchester Royal College of Music is now 
well endowed, and will be of the annual value 
of 301. Candidates must apply to the Registrar 
not later than July 19th, and the first competi- 
tion will take place on September 27th. 


_ Taere is much controversy at Leeds respect- 
ing the lowering of the Town Hall organ to the 
pitch known as le diapason normal. The majority 
of musicians, of course, advocate the reform, 
_ | though Sir Arthur Sullivan takes a different view, 
and supports it by reasons ; but Prof. Villiers 
Stanford, in a letter to a local paper, effectually 
demolishes the arguments used, and concludes 
with words which may well be quoted: ‘‘The 
first importance is the presentation of the works 
of the great masters at the pitch for which they 
Were written, and not all practically transposed 
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a semitone higher, to the destruction of their 
tone colour and of the human voice.” We may 
add that if the adoption of the French pitch 
might result in a ‘‘disastrous muddle” at the 
next Leeds Festival, it is difficult to understand 
why no muddle, but brilliant artistic success, 
crowns nearly all the performances that take 
place in the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place. 
As the change must become universal in this 
country, the sooner vocalists and instrumentalists 
recognize this fact the better for them. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Royal 0; era, Covent Garden, ‘ Tristan and Isolde,’ 7.30. 
. M. Gabrilowitsch’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Miss Florence Hughes's Vocal Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
Mr. William Nicholl’s Concert, 8, Queen’s Small Hall. 
Misses Klean and Lieut -Col. Wyon’s Concert in Aid of the 
Prince of Wales's Hospital Fund. 8. Queen’s Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ 
Fitzner Quartet Concert, 3, Queen's Small Hall. 
Kneisel Quartet Concert, 3, 8t James's Hall. 


Mon. 


4 2 
gio ollig 


3 
Preys Pitt 
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Mr. Alfred Baylis’s Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 
Choral Concert, ‘The Death of Moses,’ 8, Queen's Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Mr. Orme Darvall’s Concert, 8 30, Steinway Hall. 
. Mile. Chaminade’s Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Miss Cerasoli’s Concert, 3, Queen's Smal! Hall. 
Mrs. Kate Ralph's Concert, 8, Queen’s Small! Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden 
a? a Jaques-Dalcroze’s Orchestral Concert, 8.30, St. James's 
Handel Festival, Rehearsal Day, 12, Crystal Palace. 
Miss Maud MacCarthy’s Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Miss Adela Verne’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
Herr Kruse's Orchestral Concert, 8, St. James’s Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Sarasate Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
all 


if 


nm 
CUED aa 


Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 

Mr. Charles Gardner's Concert, 3, Queen's Small Hall. 

Mr. Vivian Bennett's Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 

Miss Florence Daly's Concert, 8, Queen’s Small Hall. 

Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Royal Amateur Orchestral Society's Concert, 9, Queen's Hall. 
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THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. 


Temple Dramatists. — Arden of Feversham. 
Edited by the Rev. Ronald Bayne.—The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, Edited by Prof. C. H. Herford. 
—Dr. Faustus. Edited by Mr. Israel Gollancz. 
(Dent & Co.)—Trustworthy texts, sufficiently 
introduced and annotated for the supposed 
requirements of the general reader, handsome 
printing, and a convenient pocket-volume form 
being the main objects of this series, it will be 
sufficient to say of the first two plays on our 
list that their editors have done their work satis- 
factorily. We have noted but one slip of any 
importance. Prof. Herford, in the last page of 
his introduction, assigns to ‘‘ Mr. Rolfe” work 
actually done by Mr. Robert Boyle. Apart, 
however, from the question of Shakspeare’s 
share, if any, in these two plays—a question 
that probably will never be definitely answered 
—an editor has no great difficulties to contend 
with, each play having but one authoritative 
version. With Marlowe’s ‘ Faust’ Mr. Gollancz 
has had a more serious task. There are two 
versions of the play he has undertaken to edit, 
differing enormously, and to understand their 
relation to each other separate reprints of both 
are absolutely necessary. Mr. Gollancz is appa- 
rently not of this opinion ; he approaches his 
subject with a light heart. His text, he tells us, 
‘‘represents an attempt to blend the two 
versions of the quartos of 1604 and 1616; it 
follows neither the one text nor the other, but 
results from a ‘contamination’ of both.” We 
can only guess at the word buried under this 
malapropian ‘‘ epitaph,” for to the best of our 
belief it forms no part of Mrs. Malaprop’s 
‘orthodoxy ”; but certainly to us this ‘‘con- 
tamination” has meant confusion, and we sus- 
pect Mr. Gollancz has himself been affected by 
it ; numerous wrong references in the notes, and 
the attribution of the readings of one quarto to 
the other, suggest this. In one case, which con- 
cerns a whole scene, we should like Mr. Gol- 
lanez to reconsider his ‘‘ contamination.” His 
scene vii. represents two clowns, Robin and 
Dick, who have got hold of Faustus’s con- 
juring- book; his scene ix. represents two 
clowns, Robin and Ralph, who have also 
got hold of JF austus’s conjuring - book. 
The motive of both scenes is the same, 





though the dialogue differs greatly. We have 
always supposed that this scene vii., taken 
from quarto 1616, was the equivalent in that 
quarto of the scene ix. taken from quarto 
1604 ; but in his notes the editor tells us that 
his scene vii. is ‘‘in nowise represented ” 
in quarto 1604, and that his scene ix. is 
‘*omitted” in quarto 1616. He prints both 
versions, and tells us that neither exists. 
Errors, however, excepted, it must be admitted 
that the reader gains a good deal and loses 
little by Mr. Gollancz’s recast of the play. 
Whether his work exceeds or not the legitimate 
limits of his office as editor is a question we 
shall not discuss. 

The Works of William Shakspere. Avon 
Edition. (Kegan Paul & Co.)—A cheap one- 
volume edition, plays and poems, too heavy 
for comfortable reading, and, though perfectly 
legible, admirable neither for print nor paper. 
The text, we are told, is mainly that of Delius. 
In lieu of notes or glossary it is supple- 
mented with an abridgment of Miss Evangeline 
O’Connor’s ‘Index to Shakspere’s Works,’ a 
book published by the firm some ten years ago, 
which we recollect noticing at the time as con- 
taining some good points, but, on the whole, as 
being better in intention than in execution. So 
far as can be judged by this abridgment, the work 
has not been revised since then. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. White- 
hall Edition, Vol. VIII. Edited by T. Gregory 
Foster. (Constable & Co.)—We have from time 
to time acknowledged receipt of the preceding 
volumes of this excellently printed edition. 
The present volume contains the Poems and 
Henry VIII. : 

The Old Dramatists: Conjectural Readings. 
By K. Deighton. (Constable & Co.)—In 1893 
Mr. Deighton issued in pamphlet form some 
notes on Marston ; these he reissued in 1894, 
adding to them notes on Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Marlowe, and Peele; he has now 
gathered these notes into a small volume, con- 
taining besides a large additional number on 
Chapman, Heywood, Greene, Middleton, 
Dekker, and Webster. Altogether we have 
here a mass of over five hundred conjectural 
readings of very varying interest and import- 
ance. Some few of these we have noted as ex- 
cellent and as sure eventually to take their 
place in the authorized texts ; a few more we 
can only characterize as ingeniously extravagant. 
Some, again, have already been published in 
editions of the plays not consulted by Mr. 
Deighton. The bulk, while they are for the 
most part such as would suggest themselves to 
an intelligent and careful reader acquainted with 
the literature of the time, will be useful by 
drawing attention to the doubtful passages of 
the texts to which they refer. For the most 
part, however, they are thrown before the reader 
without a word of comment. Certainly the collec- 
tion would have gained by selection and more 
liberal treatment, and we notice that the author 
himself has appended to his book an index to 
the ‘‘ Principal Emendations Proposed ”; these 
amount to only 165 of a total of 512, and the 
suggestion is that the remainder are not of 
absorbing interest. 








Nos Auteurs et Compositeurs Dramatiques: 
Portraits et Biographies. Par Jules Martin. 
(Paris, Ernest Flammarion.)—Ushered in by a 
preface by M. Maurice Donnay appears a 12mo. 
volume of some five to six hundred pages, in- 
tended as a companion to the ‘Nos Artistes’ 
and ‘Nos Académiciens’ of the same author. 
The work is a small encyclopedia, giving por- 
traits and biographical sketches of some hun- 
dreds of living dramatists and composers, with 
a list of their works. It is thoroughly up to 
date, and forms a useful supplement to more 
important works. 
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Dramatic Gossiy. 


Ir is a curious fact that the last week in May 
in what is supposed to be the busiest of all 
seasons has been conspicuous rather for the 
closing of theatres than the production of 
novelties. The only new English pieces that 
have been given have been offered tentatively 
at afternoon representations. ‘Belle Belair’ 
has meanwhile been withdrawn with haste 
almost unprecedented from the Avenue; and 
the Lyric, at which performances of ‘ Othello’ 
have ceased, is now closed. At a still earlier 
date ‘Mr. Sympkyn’ had been withdrawn from 
the Globe, at which house ‘An Irish Gentleman,’ 
by Messrs. Murray and Shine, is in rehearsal. 


No more successful than on its first produc- 
tion in America has been Mr. Gilbert Parker's 
adaptation ‘Seats of the Mighty,’ with which Mr. 
Tree began his management of Her Majesty’s. 
The piece is accordingly withdrawn this even- 
ing. On Monday ‘Trilby,’ with Mr. Tree and 
Miss Dorothy Baird in their original characters 
of Svengali and Trilby, will be played as the 
first of a series of revivals, in which it is pro- 

osed to include ‘Capt. Swift’ and ‘The Red 
mp.’ 

Tus evening witnesses at the Haymarket the 
first production of ‘ A Marriage of Convenience,’ 
an adaptation, it is stated, of ‘Un Mariage sous 
Louis XV.,’ by the elder Dumas, first produced 
at the Théatre Frangais in 1841, with Madame 
Plessy as the heroine. The original is a comedy 
in the vein of ‘ Mlle. de Belle-Isle,’ very simple 
in story, but offering dramatic opportunities. 


AN adaptation of ‘ Mlle. de Belle-Isle’ is also 
romised at the Duke of York’s Theatre. It has 
een executed by Messrs. Grein and Churchill, 

and is to be given on the afternoon of the 15th 
inst. 


Miz. Jane May appeared on Monday at 
the Royalty as the heroine of ‘Les Amours de 
Cléopatre,” an amusing comedy of M. Marc 
Michel, and as Pierrot in ‘Les Premiers Armes 
de Pierrot.’ On Thursday she played Joseph 
in ‘Le Gamin de Paris, a two-act vaudeville 
of Bayard and Vanderburch, produced at the 
Gymnase Dramatique in 1836. The part of 
Joseph, now taken by Mlle. Jane May, is that 
in which Bouffé first established his reputation. 


A ¥Ew playgoers were beguiled on Monday 
afternoon to the Globe to see a play in three 
acts by Mr. H. W. Williamson, entitled 
‘Queenie.’ The announcement of this was 
disingenuous. The play proved to be a re- 
duction into three acts of a comedy drama given 
at the Vaudeville on April 9th, 1889, under 
the title ‘The Queenie.’ Two of the original 
cast, Miss S. Vaughan and Miss M. Brough, 
reappeared in their former characters. 


*‘MacsBeTH’ was revived on Monday at the 
Olympic as one of the series of representations 
of Shakspeare at popular prices. The curious 
and unwonted announcement that all seats 
were taken was put forward some days in ad- 
vance. 

On Tuesday afternoon Sir Henry Irving re- 
peated at the Prince of Wales’s his fine per- 
formance of Geoffrey Brewster in Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s ‘Story of Waterloo.’ This impersona- 
tion is a veritable masterpiece. In ‘ Pygmalion 
and Galatea,’ subsequently given, Miss Esmé 
Beringer played Galatea with much feeling and 
tenderness. Miss M. A. Baird as Myrine 
created a highly favourable impression. Mrs. 
Clement Scott, Mrs. Billington, Mr. F. Cooper, 
and Mr. John Le Hay were in the cast. 


‘Tue Lay Ficurez’ is the title of a farcical 
comedy adapted by Mr. Ralph Lumley from the 
French which will, when occasion requires, re- 
place ‘ The Queen’s Proctor’ at the Strand. 

Tue Court Theatre, from which ‘The Hobby 
Horse’ has been withdrawn, will be closed 
during the first three days of next week, 
and reopen on Thursday with a revival of 





‘Caste,’ with Mr. Hare as Eccles and with a 
company differing little from that with which it 
was given last year at the Lyceum. 

‘Tae County Farr,’ a play of New England 
life, which has had a great success in America, 
is given this evening at the Princess’s. 

AN adaptation by Mr. Edwin Gilbert of ‘In 
the Golden Days,’ by Miss Edna Lyall, is pro- 
mised at the Matinée Theatre for the 17th inst. 

‘For THE Honour OF THE FmILy,’ a version 
of Augier’s ‘ Mariage d’Olympe,’ in which Miss 
Eleanor Lane, an American actress, will appear, 
is promised for the 10th inst. at the Comedy. 

A DRAMA by Mr. Walter Frith, entitled ‘The 
Mills of the Gods,’ has been accepted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal with a view to production in 
the autumn. 

Tue death is announced of Jeanne Plessy, 
better known as Madame Arnould-Plessy, for- 
merly of the Comédie Frangaise. Born at Metz, 
September 7th, 1819, she entered the Conser- 
vatoire in 1830, and made her début at the 
Comnédie Frangaise, March 10th, 1834, as Emma 
in ‘La Fille d’Honneur.’ At the close of the 
year she became sociétaive. Between that time 
and 1845 she ‘‘created’’ many important parts 
in ‘La Passion Secréte,’ ‘Le Verre d’Eau,’ 
‘Une Chaine,’ and other pieces. In July, 1845, 
Jeanne Plessy left Paris for London, where she 
married J. F. Arnould the dramatist, who died 
in 1854. As the result of legal proceedings 
brought by the Comédie Frangaise she was cast 
in 100,000 fr. damages, and deprived of her 
privileges as sociétaire. She stayed till 1855 in 
St. Petersburg, where she acquired a great 
reputation. In 1855 she was engaged as pen- 
sionnaire at the Comédie, where she played in the 
comedy of Moliére and Marivaux. Among her 
conspicuous successes in the modern repertory 
were La Baronne in ‘Le Fils de Giboyer’ and 
Madame Lecoutellier in ‘Maitre Guérin.’ A 
still greater triumph was obtained by her on the 
revival of ‘ L’Aventuriére.’ On May 8th, 1876, 
she took her farewell benefit at the Théatre 
Francais, playing in the first three acts of 
‘L’Aventuriére,’ the third act of ‘Le Misan- 
thrope,’ and ‘Le Legs.’ She died at her 
country residence, the Abbaye du Quartier at 
Courtivron, Céte d’Or. She was an ‘infant 
phenomenon,” and was able, it is said, at the 
age of ten to recite the whole of Molitre’s 
‘Misanthrope.’ She acted in London in her 
earlier years, and spoke English fairly well. 

Tue publication of Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s 
‘Romance of the Irish Stage’ has been put off 
until the autumn, in order to secure copyright 
in the United States, where the work will be 
issued by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Tue Irish Literary Society makes a fresh 
departure at St. Martin’s Town Hall on the 
evening of the 10th inst., when Lord Dufferin, 
supported by Lord Russell of Killowen, pre- 
sides at a lecture on ‘Sheridan,’ by Richard 
Ashe King, to be followed by a concert and 
dramatic recital, at which songs and scenes from 
the plays of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Sheri- 
dan Knowles, Sheridan Le Fanu, Lady Dufferin, 
and the Hon. Mrs. Norton will be sung and 
acted by Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, Mrs. Kate Lee, Miss Mary Kingsley, 
and Miss Honor Brooke, Mr. Wm. Ludwig, 
Mr. Joseph O’Mara, Mr. Kennerley Rumford, 
Mr. Kirwan, and Mr. Arncliffe. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. F. M.&Co.—C. C.—H. B. C.— 
W. P.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Erratum.—No. 3631, p. 707, col. 1, line 6 from foot, for 
“1792” read 1794. 
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POPULAR ROYALTY, 


By ARTHUR H. BBAVAN, Author of ‘Mar! | 
House and its Occupants.’ Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. ¢d, 

This book contains life-sketches of Her Majesty the Quee, 
and the Royal rhe besides four chapters reviewing thy 
national advance and changes during the last seventy ¢' 
eighty years. A special feature will be the numerous fy}, 
page illustrations and -frontispiece portrait of the Queen] 
reproduced in photogravure. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATIONS 


1827-1892. The Experiences of Sixty-five Years 
tbe Accession of H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence as 
High Admiral to the End of the Naval Administrat; 
of Lord George Hamilton. By the late Sir Jo 
HENRY BRIGGS, Reader to the Lords and Chief (¢ 
to the Admiralty. Edited by Lady BRIGGS. I) 
trated with 10 Photogravure Portraits. Demy § 
cloth, ONE GUINEA. 
*,* Prospectus sent on application. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND THE 
LIBRARIES. 
CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN’S NEW WORK. 


The LIFE of NELSON th 


EMBODIMENT of the SEA POWER of GR 
BRITAIN. 2 vols. demy 8vo. illustrated with 
Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 
extra, gilt top, 36s. net. 
‘*Must henceforth become one of the greatest of na 
classics...... By far the best ‘ Life of Nelson’ that has 
been written.”— Times. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


SIAM; on the Meinam from th 


Gulf of Ayuthia. By MAXWELL SOMMERVIL 
Professor of Pennsylvania University. Together wi 
Three Romances illustrative of Siamese Life and 
toms. With 50 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s, 4 


PEN and PENCIL in PARLIA} 


MENT. By HARRY FURNISS. Profusely illustrated 
by the Author. Crown 4to. cloth, 5s. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY AT ALL NES | 


THE MASSARENES. 
By OUIDA. | 


Crown 8vo. 580 pp. 6s. 
PUNCH says :—‘“ Ouida’s latest novel, ‘Th 
Massarenes,’ is from every point of view excellent; 
TRUTH says :—“ So interesting that in spite 
its exceptional length it will seem to most reader 
tantalizingly short.” 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The TRACK of MIDNIGH 


A Tale of the Australian Bush. By G. FIRTH SCO' 

“Strikingly original and ingenious, animating, in 

esting, and puzzling......Deserves grateful recognition 
lovers of tales well told.”— World, 


The MISTRESS of the RANC 


By FRED. T. CLARK, Author of ‘On Cloud Moun 

“The development of events is extremely interesting; 

is invested at various stages with fine touches of tendernesg 
and the racy dialogue is a constant source of ag eA 
































NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. / 


JUNE NUMBER. 
LONDON 2s SEEN by C. D. GIBSON. V. London Salo 
Written and illustrated by Mr. Gibson. 
UNDERGRADUATE LIFE at PRINCETON. Old aj 
New. (Illustrated.) James W. Alexander. 
SOLDIERS of FORTUNE. Chaps. 14-15. (Concluded) 
Richard Harding Davis. 
The NEW LIBRARY of CONGRESS, (Illustrated.) Moni 
gomery Schuyler. , 
The OPEN BOAT. Stephen Crane. J 
A PARTING SONG. Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 
The NON-COMBATANT. (Illustrated.) Octave Thanet. 
WITH a BIT of GORSE from CARNAC. Lilla 


Perry. 
A NORMANDY PASTORAL. (lIllustrated.) Theodor 
Robinson. 
The STORY of a PLAY. Chaps. 11-13. W. D. Howells. 
TO a PORT on a VACATION. George Meason Whicher. 
RALEGH in GUIANA. Barrett Wendell. 
&e. &e. &ec. 


London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, L170, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL IRELAND. 


The DOLMENS of IRELAND. Their Distribu- 


tion, Structural Characteristics, and Affinities in Foreign Countries; together with 
the Folk-lore attaching to them, with Plans and Illustrations, and an Introduction 
dealing with the Anthropology of the Irish Race. By WILLIAM COPELAND 
BORLASE, M.A., late President of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, and a Vice- 
President of the Society of Antiquaries of London. With 4 Maps, 800 Illustrations, 
and 2 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. royal 8vo. 51. 5s. This day. 
One of the most elaborate archzological works of modern times. For the last ten 
ears Mr. Borlase bas devoted the best part of his time to elaborating this truly monumental 
work mentioned. A large proportion of the drawings and measurements have been taken 
by the author himself during his numerous journeys to Ireland. 








NATURAL HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. 


The NATURALIST in AUSTRALIA. By W. 


SAVILLE-KENT, F.L.S. F.Z.S., &c., Past President Royal Society of Queensland ; 
formerly Assistant in the Natural History Departments of the British Museum; 
Author of ‘The Great Barrier Reef of Australia,’ ‘A Manual of the Infusoria,’ &. 
Illustrated by 48 Full-Page Collotypes, 7 Coloured Plates by Keulemans and other 
artists, and numerous smaller Illustrations in the Text. Royal 4to. 3/.3s. net. [Ready. 
Mr. Saville-Kent is already known as the author of ‘The Great Barrier Reef of Aus- 
tralia.’ His new book contains the results of many years’ exploration, and include observa- 
tions on the aboriginal tribes as well as on the natural history of the island continent. 
Special attention is given in it to the author's favourite subject, aquatic zoology. 





FOR ARTISTS AND DESIGNERS. 


PLANTS and their APPLICATION to ORNA- 


~. * anaes by EUGENE GRASSET. 72 Hand-coloured Plates in portfolio. 
. 5s, net. 

This magnificent work is indispensable to art students, artists, art masters, designers, 
builders, decorators, bookbinders, &c. The 72 plates are coloured by hand, under the 
immediate superintendence of M. Grasset, the greatest decorative designer in Europe, and 
consist of twenty-four different examples of natural flowers, with two plates to each example, 
showing how the form of the plant or flower may be applied to ornamental design. 





THE WORK IS AN ATTEMPT TO STEER A COURSE BETWEEN THE FANATIC 
DETRACTOR OF IBSEN’S DRAMATIC WORK AND THE IBSEN FANATIC. 


IBSEN on HIS MERITS. By Sir Edward 


RUSSELL and PERCY CROSS STANDING. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The MANCHESTER COUR/ER says :—“ A clever and careful analysis of the leading 
plays and poemse...... The greatest enemy of Ibsen will find in it some new light upon the 
character of the plays; some new meanings; and, above all, it would be difficult to find 
another criticism in which the relation of Ibsen's work to actual human life is more clearly 
or more forcibly pointed out.” 


A VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AFRICAN POET. 


LYRICS of LOWLY LIFE. By Paul Laurence 


DUNBAR. With Photogravure Portrait of Author. Small crown 8vo. 5s. 

Extract from the Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS :—‘‘So far as I could remember, Paul 
Dunbar was the only man of pure African blood and of American civilization to feel the 
negro life zesthetically and express it lyrically. It seemed to me that this had come to its 
most modern consciousness in him, and that his brilliant and unique achievement was to 
have studied the American negro objectively, and to have represented him as he found him 
to be, with humour, with sympathy, and yet with what the reader must instinctively feel to 
be entire truthfulness.” 


A VOLUME OF POEMS BY ELLA FULLER MAITLAND. 


The SONG-BOOK of BETHIA HARDACRE. 


By ELLA FULLER MAITLAND, Author of ‘ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia 
Bf .’ Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mrs. Fuller Maitland, the well-known author of ‘Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia 
Hardacre,’ has collected into a single volume a number of scattered poems, written in the 
particular manner which has procured her fame among literary critics. The volume is 
printed by the Chiswick Press from Morris type on deckled-edged antique laid paper. 


TWO NEW EDITIONS. 
EXTINCT MONSTERS: a Popular Account of 


some of the Larger Forms of Ancient Animal Life. Fifth Edition. With numerous 
Illustrations by J. Smit and others. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BIOLOGY. By Dr. Charles Letourneau. A New 


Edition. With 83 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
JUNE, 


A PLOT AGAINST BRITISH INTERESTS in the LEVANT. By Vindex. 
The QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 
(1) LITERATURE in the VICTORIAN ERA. By H. D. Traill. 
(2) POSTAL and TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Henniker Heaton, M.P. 
(3) AGRICULTURE DURING the QUEEN’S REIGN. By W. E. Bear. 
(4) The COLONIAL EMPIRE of 1837. By E. Salmon, F.R.C.I. 
The MODERN FRENCH DRAMA. (I.) By A. Filon. 
CORSICAN BANDITS. By Hamilton Aidé. 
CAPTAIN MAHAN’S ‘NELSON.’ By Judge O’Uonnor Morris. 
The NEW ERA in HYDERABAD. By Joseph Rock. 
NAVAL and COLONIAL POLICY of GERMANY. By H. W. Wilson. 
IMPERIAL FREE TRADE. By Sir G. Baden-Powell, M.P. 
The PARIS SALONS. By H. H. Statham. 
The THESSALIAN WAR of 1897. By Charles Williams. 





By J. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


The EASTERN CRISIS of 1897 and BRITISH 


POLICY in the NEAR EAST. By G.H. PERRIS. With a Poem by WM. WATSON, 
a Cartoon by WALTER CRANE, and a Sketch Map. Crown 8vo. (Next week. 

Designed to give English readers a key, not only to the causes and the possible 
consequences of the Greco-Turkish War, but also to the larger developments and wider 
issues of the Eastern Question. The first part will deal with a attitude of Great Britain 
to the other Powers, and of these to Turkey up to the Cretan rising of this year; the second 
will narrate the course of events in Crete up to the recall of the Greek troops; and the third 
will summarize the facts of the war, and draw geueral conclusions. 


“ONE OF THE BEST BOOKS EVER WRITTEN ON TURKEY.”—Saturday Review. 


The SULTAN and HIS SUBJECTS. By 


RICHARD DAVEY. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 
The SPECTATOR says:—‘‘We have seldom taken up a book of a like weight and 
importance which we have found it so difficult to lay down.” 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘‘ It deserves not only to be read, but to find a 
permanent place upon the bookshelf.” 





SEVENTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


CECIL RHODES: a Biography and Appreciation. 


By “IMPERIALIST.” With “ Personal Reminiscences” by Dr. JAMESON. 2 Portraits 
of Mr. Rhodes, and a Map of South Africa. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The 7IMES says :—‘ For the first time the theory and practice of Mr. Rhodes’s career 
have been brought together, compared, and put before the public in a readable narrative 
which covers the whole of his active life.” 


ENGLISH TRADE AND FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


OUR TRADE in the WORLD in RELATION 


to FOREIGN COMPETITION, 1885-1895. By WILLIAM G. H. GASTRELL, Com- 
mercial Attaché to Her Majesty’s Embassy at Berlin, and to Her Majesty’s Legation at 
Copenhagen and Stockholm. Royal 8vo. 6s. 

The avowed object of the author in this book is merely to lay before the British 
public a clear unvarnished statement of facts, so far as they can be gathered from official 
sources, and to Jeave the public to judge for themselves, after reading the facts elaborated 
in the volume, whether there is not serious cause for apprehending that our foreign trade is 
by no manner of means in such a satisfactory condition as we are led to believe in many 
quarters. 


NEW BOOK BY W. S. LILLY. 


ESSAYS and SPEECHES. By W. §. Lilly, 


Author of ‘Ancient Religion and Modern Thought,’ ‘A Century of Revolution,’ &. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 


The Contents of the Volume are:—Alexander Pope—Professor Green—John Henry 
Newman: a Memoir—The Temporal Power of the Pope, with a Rejoinder to Signor Crispi— 
The Making of Germany—Literature and National Life—The New Spirit in History. 

The ACADEMY says:—‘‘This is a volume of vivid and various interest......4 book 
which displays a veritable dubia cena—a feast of fat things full of marrow......Mr. Lilly is a 
noble and most ennobling teacher.” 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


A TALE of TWO TUNNELS. By W. Clark 


RUSSELL. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Just ready. 
BY JAMES CASSIDY. 


The GIFT of LIFE. By James Cassidy. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 





BY ALAN OSCAR. 


CAPTAIN KID’S MILLIONS. By Alan Oscar. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH says :—“ Mr. Alan Oscar gives us some fine fighting 
with plenty of cutlass play ane pistolling, boarding of prizes, mutinies, and marooning, and 
the scene at Execution Dock, when Kid goes to see himself hanged by proxy, is realistic and 
bloodcurdling.” 


BY LADY WATKIN WILLIAMS. 


SYBIL FOSTERS LOVE STORY. By Lady 


WATKIN WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
JUNE. Price Sixpence. 

VIOLET HUNT.—Unkist, Unkind! (Serial.) 
ADA CAMBRIDGE.—A Painful Interview. 
ESTHER POLAND.—“ Copy.” 
WILLIAM BEAUMONT.—Bhonda’s Revenge. 
MYRA SWAN.—In Bliss and Ignorance. 
F. BAYFORD HARRISON.—Humdrum. 
LADY RIDLEY.—A Tempered Wind. 
EDWIN PUGH.—Consolation. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Limitep, London, W. 
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DAVID NUTT, NOTES AND QUERIES. THE ATHENZUM TH 
Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
270-271, STRAND. (RIGHTE SESING) The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama, on 
Last Week's ATHENZEUM contains Articles on OUR FIN 
THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— Courtn 
THE CL A Ss Ss I CAL REVIEW. NOTES :—Arms of the United States—Church sters—Bannockburn re npg. ee EATEN Ww 
Vol. XI. JUNE, 1897. No.5. 1s. 6d. net. —Epilogue by Charles Lamb—‘ Wainscot "—Uncertainty of Official BOOK on SOC e VICTO! GE. OXFORD 
° . ° . lo Vo eee oj Records—The Vyne—Queer Plurals—‘ Tindering Time "—May-Day | SCOTTISH POETRY of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. TY: 
Contents. Custom — ‘lype-writing Machines —“‘Crattle”: “Sullow”—John | 4 poox on BOOK COLLECTING and STORING. TWEN : 
H. RICHARDS. Critical Notes on the Minor Works of acacia poe TIRE oe NE ‘A DUTCH ACCOUNT of the LOMBOCK EXPEDITION oma , 
— — _—“ ”’—Use of Armour— 2 N 
Xenophon. a 3 ss Hattock : Huttock : Haddock Gabriel Grub—Amphillis—Military | NEW NOVELS—Mr. Peters; A Long Probation; Carlton Priors; The KING 

A. BE. HOUSMAN. Critical Notes on Ovid's ‘ Heroides. Banners—King Lear—*: Hand-shoe ”—Line in Goldsmith—Convicts Adoptée. ava 

M. L. EARLE. Notes on ‘Il.’ i, 418 and ‘Od.’ xix. 234. = Eagees— oer 5. st Felling Bridge W. Crawford, MP i | JAMES'S PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS. Ory Pal 

C.M.MULVANY. Notes on ‘Od.’ iv. 544-7. Cornish~-The ‘Derby John Roberte—Ome 8 Grave— ‘ane : Tourist in peat a teen - ! Li 

. , —ihe io— im Hewes—Yeomen 0! e Guard—' BRA a, 0! BOO i 
rage ccairtaapeny Moaoe Fam.’ 1, 2, 2, and 1, 1,2. | > oprres:—children of Sir H. Perey—St. Dunstan—Gillman Family— | The “DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY '; SALE of the 

W. M. LINDSAY. On the Discovery of a Collation of the Canobelinus—D. Sedgwick—Darvel | ay RS Sport—Title PHILLIPPS MSS.; TENNYSON BIBLIOGRAPHY T 
‘ ri 4 ‘ d Author Wanted— ke — “ Ave, ¢.—"* Alpha’ _ 

ann ee reeee. Sf : man ”— “seal of. Sligo—Chapel-Snake— Barley-1 -men ”—Buttresses— | LITERARY GOSSIP. = 
B. W. HENDERSON. On the Grant of Immunitas to Culloden— English Hexapla'—“A ‘Tinker’s Curse”—Ben Jonson — 
rundisium “A cat may look at a king’”—French Prisoners—Cherry Blossom | SCIENCE—The Dawn of Modern Geography : The Royal Society's Pro- 
y 
4 Festival—: Dictionary of National Biography *—Alderman Beckford’s jected Catalogue ; Mythic Singing Crocodiles Societies; Meetings; J the TRA! 
A. PLATT. On Homeric Genitives. Speech—Ulster age encore ase Tey are er reer gin aa . 7 on es ANEW I 
" —Wilkes—London Topography—‘: Not worth a rap ’—Hatchmen' ‘TS—Foreign Bookbinding: Library le; The Sal 4 
M-BUREOWG."Arteideesnd the Battle of Selmi, | Re QUEME yecesereie es Teaco! | | Rae! age We mee Hee Duce Reo, MET 
.M. ; R — ; . A 
‘a h f England— . 
SHORTER NOTES. st Roque—“G Tae dow challenge to Champion of England | MUSIC—The Week ; The Feis Ceoil ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week, 4 Be. 
De Ridder’s ‘ L’Idée de la Mort en Gréce.’ A. W. VERRALL. wont mm'Taylor—Hand of Glory-Authors Wanted. Jtterance Saas ee a Library Table ; Gossip. ae 
of Tom Taylor— sac MI 
une oo Hyper in Val BB KOSTER. | sors coker, aro ee nen mci 
rtault on Virgil’s Bucolics. F. L ‘English Lyric Poetry ' ar rose Works,’ vol. i—Leig The ATHEN.EUM for May 22 contains articles on 
"Old English Bible'—Col ‘Halete 
Ridley’s Translation of the ‘ Pharsalia’ of Lucan. J. P. P. ae a ” . ee vee MR. YEATS’'S SECRET ROSE. poten 
Molhuysen on MSS. of the Odyssey. C. M. MULVANY. Notices to Correspondents. PROF. RAMSAY on PHRYGIA. vk 
; PAUL BO 

Franklin’s ‘ Traces of Epic Influence in Aeschylus.’ H. W. A BOOK on BURMA. 

HAYLEY. “ “ LAST WEEK'S NUMBER (May 29) contains— The HISTORY of ANCIENT CHESTER. Lo 

Head’s Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum. a? Lord Byron’ 2 on ge Mag ee Cyne “ie or oH Jima Bi Tht y reer sen tt Perel Palee 
PERCY GARDNER. ‘omen— len Stone— P 

t ’—Reversi Postage-Sta! —Thimble —Insular Conceit— 
MONTHLY RECORD. Letters ot 2 Country Viear »—" Give him beans "—Misquotation— pone ssn sab gel AG 
ork by 8CcO ‘ 
UERIES : — “ Buryil”” — W. B. Stevenson —Nelson’s Breeches— | RECENT VERSE The mos 
READY JUNE 10. 4: rullams 18 "Stained jGiais—Bradenell — Threatened, Javesion ot AMERICAN FICTION. 
—Art jan nds—‘‘ Harry-carry "—Townley— 
THE TUDOR TRA NSLA TIONS. Flowers op Graves—C Packe— Public-houses—McKinley—Son OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. a 
on Sports—Mortuary Observance—Yiddish—Private Aucti Paes. COLERIDGE on SPINOZA; a art BIBLIOGRAPHY; NEL.- 
Edited by WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. Waddington—Title Wanted — Smith of Chichester — Early Head- SON'S ‘AUTOBIOGRAPHY ’ ANGLO-SAXON ENIGMA, 
Vols. XVIL., XVIII stones—Peter Harrison—Authors Wan SALE. pete ie 
: i . REPLIES :—“Sitting Bodkin”—Local Areas in Danish and Norman | 7]TERARY GOSSIP. 

The H I 8 T 0 R = of COMINES. Sharp’ 3: Bishoprick Marland? Sa ee a. SCIENCE--Mr. A. D. Bartlett ; Societies; Meetings; Gossip. Articles— 
Englished by THOMAS DANETT, anno 1596. With an “Harpy ”"—St. Taeriok . Purgatory—Cupples—Street Inscription— | FINE ARTS—The New Gallery; hd Salons at Paris ; Greek Inscrip- 
Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 2 vols. small ere one ee S ERA: ee eee wend a w tions at Clandeboye ; Sales; Gossi r\ 

wx. s—Age 0 ew Trees— — . . 
de. 1U, 4s. net. cs ot ‘Aquitaine Wallop "Veil of Marr, Queen of i MUSIC—The Week; The Late Mr. Best; Gossip; Performances Next §) 
*, ‘ - h: Famil dy—Shal an olinshe urname 2 
or ye yy Works feoued in this Series * MON Epre— Dor Ree inte ot First acter —Atiallows-=* ‘Good inten- | DRAMA—The Week; Gossip. 

TAIGNE’ and ‘ APULEUIS’ are entirely out of print; tines” Finselden — Linelicr Blathies —Galix “‘ovall”—Wobden 

eee oh Ss‘ nage maga is nearly out of print ; and com- Pitchers—"Crn” ”— Bacon's ‘ Promus ’—The Siege of Colombo. Illustratiy 

cae 

a ore. - 7 S = t SHELTON | ; —- NOTES on BOOKS :—‘Early Printed Books in the British Museum *— THE ATHENZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 

, - i : 
BE'S ‘ CELESTINA..’ graphy —Eelee’s ‘Beloct Kinardiacre’ PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
Notices to Correspondents. JOHN C FRANCI 8, ( 
J ARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS Atheneum Office, Breams-buildings, Chancery-lane, BIC 
. i : E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. beard 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d, each, : Article ¢ 
ee Pie pooh MOLtbRE and his MEDICAL ASSOCIATIONS. { "™"? 


CRETE. 


By J. H. FREESE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
With Introduction by P. W. CLAYDEN. 
ee of Crete and Seat of War. 
NE Writes :—‘‘ I hope this book may tend to enhance the 
public = in the coalition of Crete, ,Which at present threatens to 
— serious disgrace upon this countr! 

¢ Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ A usefu en of work....A singularly 

ou account of the origin of the present crisis in the isiand.”” 


SIXTH EDITION OF 


The GREEN BOOK; or, 
Underthe Snow. By MAURUS JOKAI. 
TION. Crown 8vo. art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

“Al & great book, and worth all the novels of native growth 
we are likely to see this season.”"— Pall Mall Gazette. 


LADY JEAN’S SON. By Sarah Tytler. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. art linen, gilt top, 6s. 
“The glimpses of Edinburgh society while the Northern Athens was 
still the seat of fashion are ifelike and clever. ‘Lady Jean’s Son’ is 
from first to last a delightful story.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 


The WINDS of MARCH. By George 
KNIGHT, Author of ‘Dust in the Balance,’ ‘Sapphira 
of the Stage,’ ‘Circle of the Earth.’ Crown 8vo. art 
linen, g'lt top, 6s. 

“Cannot but add to his already considerable reputation. Told with 

a vigour, a pathos, and a wealth of poetic sympathy with all that is 
beautiful theta makes the book admirable from iret to last.”—Star. 


The REJUVENATION of MIS 
MAPHORE: a Farcical Novel. 
aan 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


BLIND LARRY: Irish ldyils. 3 
LEWIS MACNAMARA. Crown 8vo. clot 

“There is a strong literary charm in the tales. So genuine is the 
artistic touch of the writer, so true his command of the springs of 

juman pathos and passion, that these tales will take their place among 
the best of those short sketches of simple country life that form a 
feature of the literary products of the last ten years. The book is the 
work of a hand that may yet make a strong mark in the fictional 
literature Yo the day.” —Scotsman. 


Freedom 
SIXTH EDI- 


S 
By HAL GODFRBY. 


Now ready, the first 5,000 Copies of the Sixth Volume in 
THE DAFFODIL LIBRARY OF 
SHORTER NOVELS 
BY AUTHORS OF THE DAY. 

Vol. VI. entitled 
A TOMBSTONE TREASURE. By 

FERGUS HUME, Author of ‘ The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab.’ Crown 12mo. paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 
London : a & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s - buildings, Chancery- lane, E.O, 
W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENG 








Pine soa "abled ballads are spirited and stirring; such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Corporal 
John,’ the soldier’s name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
. specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 

tory. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
: Inkermann,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sun Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in the r veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 


SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—“ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 
Daily «babs —“ Very spirited.” . 
Pall Mail Gazette.—“‘ Really admirable.” 
Morning Advertiser.—‘ Sure = 2 wide popularity.” 
John Bull.—“ Very successful 
Metropolitan.—“ Instinct with ‘patriotic fire.” 
Illustrated London News.—‘' Right well done.” 
News of the World.—‘' ‘There is real poetry in these songs.” 
Mirror.—‘‘ With admirable felicity he embodies national sentiments 
and emotions ages stir the hearts of the people. 
— These songs are literally written for aces and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjo’ 
Nonconformist.—‘‘ These songs bear a true literery mark, and give out 
the genuine Ting. ~ 

Graphic.— We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
mantle of Dibdin 

Examiner.—*‘ Full of incident and Tess ee expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple. mye, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 
“Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work...,All 
8) irited and i vigorous. There is a healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
them which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
and a they are designed,” 
4 —‘There is no one days who can pete with 
Dr. Bennett as opular song-writer. In ay yolume of sea songs we 
at the qualities wl ich must secure its succe: 
‘ Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers to a noble 
- in this scmmeahiaites yet inexpensive work. ‘is gem deserves 
to be patronized not only by our entire Royal Navy, but by all our 
4 Homes and all our peas Marine Associations.” 
orld.—‘** It seeks to quicken the pulses of our national life. 
It oy to D be hoped those spirit stirring songs may be sung in all parts of 
the world by our gallant tars, northand south, eastand west—wherever, 
in short, the Union Jack floats proudly over the sea. We heartily com- 
mend Dr. Bennett's ‘Songs for Sailors’ to the public at large.” 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER. An Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus, 


GLIMPSES OF THE COURT AND STAGE, THE FACULTIES 
AND PHYSICIANS OF THE GRAND SIECLE. 


By A. M. BROWN, M.D. 
Demy 8vo. printed on antique paper, 200 pages, cloth, 6s. 
The Cotton Press, Granville House, Arundel-street, London, W.C. 


TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 
Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T LYNN B.A., F.R.A.S. 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 

or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 

under their probable respective dates, with a D! ctional giving 

an account of the places named, an Appendix on Englis 

lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 

2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 

sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 

the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 

they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 

3. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 

a Series of Bi: hical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 

Illustrated by iews of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho 

be found aooeal © to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 

Scriptures. 

Published by George Stoneman, 39, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
puprename. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Has, re glad to reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this exeelfent introduction t to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.” —G 


Edward Stanf street, Charing Cross, S. W. 


FIFTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 


REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 

the most ere ee Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 

By W. T. LYNN, BA F. 

« Well adapted ~ somes ard their 
r. B. A. GouLp, 

7: 26 and 27, Cocksp 


d, 26 and 27, C 








urpose.” 
tor of the Astronomical Journal. 


Edward f street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
B RIEF 


LESSONS in , ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F. 
ae omen rent Seek | of —_ occa pene ee in any way dry 














Of all Booksellers and at the Librari ies. 


Lonéon: Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick-lane, B.C. 
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— 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for JUNE. 
VICTORIA, PRINCESS and QUEEN. By Emily Crawford. 
The GERMANS and their KAISER. By Germanicus. 
OUR FINANCIAL RELATIONS with IRELAND: a Reply to Mr. 
Courtney. By Thomas Lough, M.P. 
ZATEN with HONOUR. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
OXFORD and JOWETT. By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 
TWENTY-FOUR MILLIONS on the NAVY. By Sir A. B. Forwood, M.P. 
OUTDOOR LIFE in HOLLAND. By C. J. Cornish. 
DARWINISM and DESIGN. By Professor F. C. 8. Schiller. 
The KING of SIAM. By B. A. Smith. 
CYPRUS, ACTUAL and POSSIBLE: a Study in the Eastern Question. 
By Patrick Geddes. 
London : Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 








T H E F O R U M. 
Contents. Vol. XXIII. No. 4. 
1s. 6d. JUNE, 1897. 1s. 6d. 


The TRANS-MISSOURI DECISION. George R. Blanchard. 

ANEW FORM of GOVERNMENT. J. B. Bishop. 

The FUTILITY of the SPELLING GRIND. II. Dr. J. M. Rice. 

A — of PAUPERISM: the Dispensary. Dr. George F. 
Shrady. 


AMERICAN EXCAVATIONS in GREECE: Plataia and Eretria. J. 

Gennadius. 
The CASE of CAPTAIN DREYFUS. “ Vindex.” 
WHEN DID CABOT DISCOVER NORTH AMERICA? Henry Harrisse. 
The GRIEVANCE of the WEST. J. H. Hyslop. 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ESSAYISTS. Benjamin W. Wells. 
PAUL BOURGET. Yetta Blaze de Bury. 

London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 24, Bedford-street, Strand. 


A N. 


A German Review of International Art and Letters. 
The most complete and elaborate Art Periodical in existence. 


Published Quarterly, price 25s. each issue ; 
or Four Guineas Yearly. 
Contents of Current Number, 
Poems.—GUSTAV FALK—HERMANN HEIBERG—OTTO ERICH 
HARTLEBEN—KARL VON DER HEYDT, w.A. 


Articles—Wilhelm Bode, DIE BERLINER AKADEMIE—W. von 
Seidlitz, HAMBURGER PRIVATSAMMLUNGEN—Alfred 





\ Lichtwark, ZUR ORGANISATION DES DILETTANTISMUS 


—Freiherr E. von Bodenhausen, ENGLISCHE KUNST IM 
HAUSE, DAS ENGLISCHE BUCH—E. Warburg, AMEKI- 
KANISCHE CHAP-BOUKS, w.A. 

Illustrative Plates by W. ROTHENSTEIN (Portriit Walter Crane’s), 
WALTER CRANE, JOSEPH PENNELL, WILLIAM 
STRANG, HANS OLDE (Portriit Klans Groth’s), ''HOMAS 
HERBST, VALENTIN RUTHS, ARTUR ILLIES, w.A. 


Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 


EICESTER ARCHITECTURE.—See the 


4 BUILDER of June 5 (4d.; by post, 44d.) for fully illustrated 











Article on Leicester, being the Seventh of a Series, appearing at 
intervals, on the Architecture of our large Provincial Towns. 


Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, London, W.C. 





THE “QUEEN ” CARTOONS FROM PUNCH. 
Price HALF-A CROWN. 
THE QUEEN and MR PUNCH. 
The Story of a Reign as told in Mr. Punch’s ‘‘ Queen ” Cartoons, 
with Historical Notes by Toby, M.P. 


Making a handsome quarto volume of 128 pages, printed on fine paper, 
and stitched in a wrapper, in gold and colours, specially designed by 
Linley Sambourne. 


*,* HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN and H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF 
WALES have intimated to the Publishers that they will have much 
pleasure in accepting a copy of ‘The QUEEN and MR. PUNCH.’ 


London: Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





NO. I. WITH TWO HAND-COLOURED PLATES. 
Price One Shilling. 


THE COMIC HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By G. A. A’BECKETY. 
With JOHN LEECH’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The First Number of this new and attractive Edition can be had 
from all the Booksellers. It consists of Sixty-four pages of Text, 
printed in large old-faced type on laid antique paper, and containing 
Two hand-coloured Plates and many Illustrations, stitched in a hand- 
some wrapper. 

London: Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO’S BOOKS. 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHRISTIAN INSTINCTS and MODERN DOUBT. 
Essays and Addresses in Aid of a Reasonable, Satisfying, and Con- 
solatory Religion. By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD, 
M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, Author of 
* Enigmas of the Spiritual Life.’ 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. A Study in Personal 
Religion. Ry R. F. HORTON, D.D. 

“‘ He gives an impressive picture of Cromwell, not merely asa religious 
man, but as a man to whom religion was everything. These pages deal 
with the most sacred personal facts in C: ‘8 life, and, therefore, 
at a time when there are not wanting any number of complacent 
pedants who are ready to assure us that he was half a heoesite 
altogether an iconoclast, it is well to insist upon the fearless sincerity 
and spiritual depth and consistency of the man."—Leeds Mercury. 


NEW EDITION. NINTH THOUSAND. 


HOW to READ the BIBLE. Hints for Sunday- 
School Teachers and other Bible Students. By W. F. ADENEY, 
M.A., Professor of New Testament Exegesis, &c.. New College, 
London. Paper, 1s. ; cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. 

“They who read the little book will know not a little about the Bible 
and especially how weil worth reading the Bible is.”—Erpository Times.’ 


IN the LAND of TOLSTOI. Experiences of 
Famine and Misrule in Russia. With 43 Illustrations. By JONAS 
STADLING and WILL REASON, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“An intensely interesting portion of the book is the detailed and 
graphic description of the ee d N f ist sects of 
Russia, who include in their number almost all the peasants who have 

d jon and enligh "East Anglian Daily Times. 


James Clarke & Co. 13 and 14, Fleet-street, E.C. 














M E M R ¥. 
PROF. A. LOISETTE’S ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 
The last, most complete, and perfect Edition. 

Arranged for Self-Instruction. 

Mind-Wandering cured. 


Speaking without notes. Indispensable in 
eadin 








preparing for examinations. Any k learned in one ri “s 
Cloth bound, with Portrait and Pel) gy net $2 50 American, 
10s. 6d. English, post free. 

Prosp with opini of Ed s, Scientific, Professional, and 
Business Men all over the World, free 
Address A. Loiserre, 237, Fifth-avenue, New York, or 
200, Regent-street, London. 

SOLD ONLY BY THE PUBLISHER. 

HE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes. 
10s. 6d., 168. 6d., and 25s. each, post free. 


Not until you write with a ‘‘SWAN”’ will you realize 
its inestimable value. The most prolific writers of to- 
day pronounce it as a perfect Pen. 
A Pen as nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to 
select a suitable pen. 
Complete Il d Catalogue sent post free on application to 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95, Regent-street, W., 
London. And 3, Exchange-street, Manchester. 
ALEEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 
West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 
RPes's COCOA, 
(THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
Kerrs's COCOA. 
RATEFUL and COMFORTING. 
EPPs's COCOA. 


Ww ™ 
Cc OFF E E— 
S UG A R— 
TEA, 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
DINNEFFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The best — for 














& GE O. W. 








ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADAC UT, 


’ and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate 
Bhildren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


, 
‘onstitutions, 





are other characters, in particular the lady missionary, 


centres in the character of the Indian Princess. 


The EVOLUTION of the ARYAN. 


lated by H. DRUCKER, M.P. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


profoundly interesting subject. 


interestin, sages descriptive of native life and manners and scenery in India.”—Scotsman. 
he cba The writer has evidently an intimate acquaintance with Indian manners, 


and his local colour has an air of being very true.”—Manchester Guardian. 


researches into old Roman customs and superstitions throw many lights upon 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
AN ANGLO-INDIAN NOVEL. 


_A PRINCESS of ISLAM. By J. W. Sherer, C.S.I. 6s. A Tale of Zenana 


Life and of the Effect produced by Western Influences on a Mahomedan Lady of Rank. ' 
“The novel is mainly a study of this woman, and would be well worth reading if there was nothing else. 
depicted with almost equal finish and effect, and there are also many 


But there 
“The interest of the story 


By Professor von Ihering. Trans- 


‘The work is of very great interest, and we commend it to all interested in speculations as to the past history of man- 
kind. The whole is a brilliant series of pictures abounding in realistic detail.” —Saturday Review. 
Mr. Drucker’s translation is in every sense satisfactory.’”—Scotsman. 


“A masterly study of a 
“* Prof. von Ihering’s 
the life of the people and the meaning of 
pastoral habits, the absence 





1 sketched 


classical allusions. Having in picturesque detai 


customs, 
sociological interest.”—Literary Guide, 





XUM 


of towns, ignorance of metal-work, the legal relations of husband, wife, and children, and the laws of pro 
the Professor turns to the Semites. He gives us a lively image of Semitic, and more particularly Babylonian, arts an 
culture, architecture, engineering, astronomy, commerce......The book is full to the brim of historical and 


of early Aryan culture, € 
rty and crime, 





MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ee 


To-day is published LITTLE STORIES 
ABOUT WOMEN, by GEORGE 
FLEMING, Author of ‘A Nile 
Novel,’ ‘ Mirage, ‘ For Plain Women 
Only, &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WEDNESDAY, the First Volume 
of the “SYLVAN SERIES”: A 
PEAKLAND FAGGOT: Tales 
Told of Milton Folk, by R. 
MURRAY GILCHRIST, Author of 
‘The Stone Dragon, &c. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


On 


On the same day will be issued, under 
the auspices of the Fabian Society, 
LABOUR in the LONGEST 
REIGN (1837-1897), by SIDNEY 
WEBB, Author of ‘The London 
Programme,’ &c. Feap. Svo. cloth, 1s. 


To the new Series, GRANT ALLEN’S 
HISTORICAL GUIDES (in which 
‘Paris’ and ‘ Florence’ have already 
appeared), has been added a Volume 
on The CITIES of BELGIUM. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





BY VERNON LEE. 


LIMBO and OTHER ESSAYS. By 


VERNON LEE, Author of ‘ Euphorion,’ ‘ Althea,’ ‘ Re- 
naissance Studies,’ &c. With Frontispiece. Fcap. §vo. 
buckram, 5s, net. 


BY THE BRITISH RESIDENT AT PAHANG. 


IN COURT and KAMPONG: 


Sketches of Native Life in the Malay Peninsula. By 
HUGH CLIFFORD. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘CYNTHIA: A DAUGHTER OF THE PHILISTINES.’ 


ONE MAN’S VIEW: a Novel. By 


LEONARD MERRICK. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
BY EDWARD SPENCER (‘‘ NATHANIEL GUBBINS”). 


CAKES and ALE: a Memory of 


many Meals. The whole interspersed with various 
Recipes more or less Original, and Anecdotes mainly 
Veracious. With cover by Phil May. Small 4to. cloth, 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TUXTER’S LITTLE MAID.’ 


“OLD MAN’S” MARRIAGE: a 


Novel. By G. B. BURGIN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
BY LADY TROUBRIDGE. 


PAUL'S STEPMOTHER, and One 


Other Story. With Frontispiece by Mrs. Adrian Hope. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE STORY OF CREATION.’ 


PIONEERS of EVOLUTION, from 
Thales to Huxley. With an Intermediate Chapter on 
the Causes of the Arrest of the Movement. By EDWARD 
CLODD. With Portraits in Photogravure of Charles 
Darwin, Professor Huxley, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and 
Mr. A. R. Wallace. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 


A POLITICAL ANNUAL. 


POLITICS in 1896. An Annual. 


Edited by FREDERICK WHELEN. With Contributions 
by H. D. TRAILL, H. W. MASSINGHAM, G. BER- 
NARD SHAW, and others. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s. net. 


9, HENRIETTA-STREET,COVENT-GARDEN,W.C, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NEW NOVELS. 


—_——e 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


MY LORD DUKE. 


By E. W. HORNUNG, 


Author of ‘A Bride from the Bush,’ ‘ The Rogue’s 
March,’ &c. 


‘** The plot is ingenious and bright with graphic 
scenes. From the first page to the last Mr. Hor- 
nung’s story is fascinating and powerful.” 

Pall Mall Gazetie. 

**¢ My Lord Duke’ is a book to read. It is worth 
any dozen of the novels which would compete with 
it for popular favour.”— Daily Mail. 


“One of the most agreeable novels that we can 
remember.”—-Academy. 


“Mr. Hornung charms the reader with the vivid- 
ness of his contrasts between life in the bush and 
every-day experiences in social circles in England. 
‘My Lord Duke’ is full of boisterous mirth, and 
leaves the pleasantest of impressions of the un- 
cultivated bushman, who unconsciously provides so 
much of the bumour,”--Scotsman. 





FRANK STOCKTON’S NEW 
NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—A STORY-TEL- 


LER’S PACK, by FRANK) 


STOCKTON, Author of ‘ The 
Adventures of Captain Horn,’ 
‘ Rudder Grange,’ &c., is now 
ready, price 6s. 








| perfection of production which is the 
| 


| 





NOW READY, price 5s. 


“ROGUES OF THE FIERY | 
CROSS.” | 


By 8S. WALKLEY, 
Author of ‘In Quest of Sheba’s Treasure,’ &c. 


With 16 Full-Page Illustrations, 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 6z. 


ILL-GOTTEN GOLD: 


The Story of a Great Wrong and a 
Great Revenge. 


By W. G. TARBET. 





“*T]l-Gotten Gold,’” says the Scotsman, ‘‘is a | 
story of stirring interest...... A series of exciting 
events lead to a powerful and highly dramatic 
ending.” 


| stall throughout the United Kingdom. 


“The Publishers rightly claim that 
‘ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 
1897,’ forms the MOST PERFECT RE- 
PRESENTATION of the ACADEMY 
ever placed within reach of the public. 
Not only is the best work on exhibition 
represented, but the SCALE of REPRO- 
DUCTION is UNIQUE.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


NOW READY. 


Parts I. to IV, price 1s. each. 


(PART V, COMPLETING THE WORK, 
READY JUNE 11.) 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 1897. 


*.* This Work is also issued in One 
Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, 
| price 7s. 6d. 





N.B.—The publication of the Complete 
Volume and of Part V. have been post- 
| poned till June 11th, so as to ensure that 


distinguishing characteristic of this unique 
fine-art work. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





THE FIRST LARGE EDITION 


OF THE 


MAGAZINE OF ART 
For JUNE (price 1s. 4d.), 
CONTAINING THE 
OPENING ARTICLE ON THE 


QUEEN’S TREASURES OF ART 


IN THE 
ROYAL PALACES 
(by Her Majesty’s gracious permission ), 


Has already been exhausted, but a 
SECOND EDITION having been pre- 
pared, copies can now be obtained by 
order at any Bookseller’s or Railway Book- 





Completion of ‘Social England) 
Vol. VI. READY SHORTLY, price 18s, 


SOCIAL ENGLAND), 


Vol. VI. contains from the Battle of 
Waterloo to the General Election 
of 1885. 


Also supplied in sets, half-morocco, full gilt, 
price 51. 15s. 6d. 


“The utility of such a work is obvious, its 


Edited by H. D, TRAILL, D.C.L. f 











interest to all cultivated people enormous, 
and the scale on which the book is written 
adequate.” — Speaker. 





NOW READY, price 9s. 


PICTORIAL ENGLAND AND 


WALES. 





With upwards of 320 beautiful Ilus- 
trations, prepared from Copyright 
Photographs. | 





Handsomely bound in cloth, price 9s. 
THE QUEEN'S LONDON. 


Containing nearly 400 Exquisite Views 
of London and its Environs. 


‘A fascinating collection of photographs.” 
Times. 
“The artistic finish displayed places this 
publication immeasurably above any other 
work of the kind.”— Public Opinion. 





SUBJECTS TRAVEL. 


24 Superb Reproductions of Copy- 
right Photographs. 


See Part 2, price 6d, of 





N.B.—The JUNE PART is enlarged 
(without increase of price) in order that | 
special prominence may be given to the | 
important contribution announced above. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Lirep, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 


THE QUEEN'S EMPIRE. 


N.B.—Three Immense Editions of Part I. 
of this magnificent Work have already been 
called for. 








Eiitorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor” — Adver 


Printed by Jouw Epwarp Francis, Athenwum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scorcanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh. —Saturday, June 5, 1897. 
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